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ABBEY HOUSE ° 


HE one thing for which most 
men strive is security ... not 
only for themselves, but for their 
dependents. In providing the means 
to this commendable end the Abbey 
Road Building Society are helping 
to calm the fears and fulfil the 
hopes of tens of thousands of ordinary 
people. 


Own your onn home with the help of 


ABBEZ 
ROAD 


LARGEST 
SOCIETY 
Sir Harold Bellman 


LONDON’S 
BUILDING 


Managing Director: 


The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and efficient. Assets 
exceed £50,000,000. 


BAKER ST. * LONDON °: N.W.1 










































A LITTLE SHIP 


—drifting alone. Such is 
four-year-old Brian, whose 
father and mother deserted 
him and cannot be traced. 
A friend took him, but she 
is very ill, and Brian must 
go. But where? Will you 
help the WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY te give 
him a home? 5/- will 
keep him for a week. THE 
WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, S.E. 11. 
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THE NEW 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World's Most 
delightful cruising 
liner, 





Only one sitting for 
meals. 





One of Britain’s leading industrialists, jing 5 upon 
his recent cruise to the West Indies, Mexico, etc., on the Arandora 
Star, says: 

“1 commend the ship for its wonderful service, from the 
Commander down to the lowest ranks. The food through- 
out was excellent. I have been on many cruises and to 
many parts of the world by mail routes and otherwise, 
but can say I have never been better served than on the 
Arandora Star.” 


. EASTER CRUISE 
ALGERIA, grat ag ITALY, VENICE, 
YUGO- SLAVIA, GREECE, THE RIVIE 
3 DAYS from 43 Gns, 


Y 14 ALGERIA, aaa SICILY, MALTA, 
TUNISIA. 8 DAYS from 32 Gns, 


JUNE 3 Annual BIRTHDAY CRUISE 


THE RIVIERA, ITALY, DALMATIA, 
GREECE, ALGERIA, PORTUGAL. 21 DAYS from 37 Gns. 


Followed by Cruises on JUNE 25, JULY 9, JULY 30, 
AUGUST 13, SEPTEMBER 2, SEPTEMBER 24, OCTOBER 22 
and DECEMBER 21. 


Write for Arandora Star all-the-year brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Travel Agents. 














f 
ge RION sails 
on April 14 


TO PHILIPPEVILLE, 
BEYROUT, FAMAGUSTA, 
ATHENS AND TANGIER. 


22 Days . =. . 


on May 7 


TO TANGIER, RHODES, 
ATHENS, CAPRI, NAPLES. 


20 Days . . . 


ALEXANDRIA, 
SANTORIN, 


fi rom 42 Gns. 


ISTANBUL, 


from 38 Gns. 


Ten other cruises from May to August 
by Orcades & Orion. First Class only. 


Four cruises in July and August by Orford. 
First and Tourist Class. 


ORIENT LINE CRUISES 


Please call or write or telephone for booklets. 
Managers: Anderson,Green&Co.,Ltd.,5,Fenchurch Ave.,London,E.€.3 
West End Offices: 14Cockspur St.,S.W.1& No.1 Australia House, W.C.2 
Telephones: MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 


2258 or Agents. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Nazification of Austria is being cerried through with 
relentless precision. Arrests continue, the latest 
public figures to be placed in confinement including General 
jaugoin, the former Austrian Minister, and the Archduke 
tanz Ferdinand. Jewish shopkeepers are being systematic- 
ily expropriated, and measures against Jews in the profes- 
sions being progressively applied. Relative harmony, on 
he other hand, appears to exist between the Roman Catholic 
hurch in Austria and the new rulers, the Austrian bishops 
to be supported, it is said, by the German bishops) having 
greed to advise their followers to vote “‘ Yes ” in the coming 
plebiscite in return for assurances of a full guarantee of the 
ights of God and the Church. Herr Hitler’s periodical 
plebiscites are a psychological curiosity. Having regard to 
he conditions under which they are held they are utterly 
meaningless, they are bound to be meaningless and everyone 
nows they are meaningless. The forms of democracy have a 
trange fascination for authoritarians, who never cease to pro- 
im their contempt for its reality. Meanwhile next door to 
ustria, in Czechloslovakia, democratic discussions are taking 
place in a free Parliament on the treatment of the country’s 
inorities, particularly, of course, the Sudetendeutsch. The 
ggestion that the Slovaks too are demanding autonomy is 
sed on the equivocal attitude of the always equivocal 
ather Hlinka, but he has behind him less than half the 
blovak deputies in the Chamber. Conversations between the 
overnment and the Sudetendeutsch seem probable. 
x * *x x 


atalonia’s Resistance 


At the moment, General Franco’s advance in Aragon 
pears to have been held up at Fraga, about ten miles from 
he Key city of Lerida ; his operations in Lerida province 
nreaten to deprive Catalonia’ s industries of electric power, 
nd every available man has been thrown into the defence. 
ut the Government still retains sufficient resources to 
‘mpt a diversion by attacking the flank of General Franco’s 
ees at Teruel. It is certain by now that the creeping 


barrage which has enabled General Franco to advance with 
such astonishing rapidity could only have been made possible 
by large additions from abroad to his armaments; the 
large air forces he has employed, and the new types of bombs 
rained on Barcelona, suggest that he has been reinforced 
in the air also. It seems indeed that the vexed question 
of non-intervention must soon be settled by events; the 
commission of investigation to be sent out by the Non- 
intervention Committde, as a preliminary to the withdrawal 
of “ volunteers ”’, canj’hardly carry out its work while both 
sides are engaged in the fiercest, and perhaps the final, 
struggle of the war. Non-intervention has served its uses, 
which was to prevent the extension of the Spanish war to 
the rest of Europe. With Franco, as he himself says, 
‘astride the road to France,” and his bombers violating the 
frontier, it may prove in the near future that “ non-inter- 
vention,” as interpreted by Germany and Italy, may be a 
danger rather than a protection to the peace of Europe. 
* «x *x x 


China’s Successes 


Chinese accounts of their victories in Shantung this 
week may be exaggerated ; indeed their claims have already 
been slightly modified. Yet they are, in general, confirmed 
by reliable correspondents, and it is certain that a severe 
check has been given to the Japanese advance on the Yellow 
River. It seems possible indeed that the Yeliow River 
may mark the limit of Japan’s military successes. The 
invasion of South China has been indefinitely postponed, 
for the fighting in Shantung has put a severe strain on 
Japan’s resources, and every effort will be required if the 
failure of the last week is to be repaired. It is true that 
her best troops have not yet been thrown into the battle, 
and that in Manchukuo she has 400,000 men in reserve ; 
but it is reported that owing to conditions there they cannot 
safely be withdrawn. Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, on the 
other hand, can point, “with some complacency” as a 
report says, to the improved morale of his men, who for 
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the moment at least seem to have captured the initiative, 
and the effect of their success on the Chinese national move- 
ment is difficult to overestimate. In Peking, Japan’s position 
is admitted to be serious. The most serious element in it 
is the absence, as this week’s fighting has shown, of any 
prospect of a Chinese collapse or of any rapid end to the 
war; given the unstable internal condition of Japan, an 
indefinitely prolonged war in China may have the most 
incalculable effects. 
* * * * 

France in Turmoil 

M. Blum’s Government is, as usual, once again facing 
defeat. Last week the Senate rejected his financial bills, 
after vicious personal attacks on him. He is now preparing 
a new financial programme, of which nothing is known 
except that almost certainly it will displease the Radicals 
and therefore, in all probability, the Senate also. In 
addition the Government, and the Front Populaire, is 
harassed by the strike of 35,000 iron and steel workers 
in Paris, though its end now appears to be in sight. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the confusion, and the danger, of 
French politics at the moment. With Franco’s guns 
booming on the French frontier, the Front Populaire is 
riven by the question of des avions pour Espagne. The trades 
union leader M. Jouhaux is refused a hearing by the workers ; 
the Communists unavailingly denounce the “ Trotskyist ” 
strikes ; the Radicals fear their allies’ pressure for a con- 
trolled economy. The only unifying factor is the movement 
for a National Government, for which M. Reynaud bravely 
continues to press. But the Right and Centre refuse co- 
operation with the Communists, the third largest party and 
the leaders of the Paris working class. And even the words 
“National Government” conceal profoundly conflicting 
tendencies. The Right-Wing M. de Kerillis, a fortnight 
ago a supporter of a Blum-Reynaud-Marin Government, now 
demands a “ National Government” which is to mean a 
Directorate of six personalities, dissolution of the trade 
unions, strict Press censorship, prorogation of Parliament 
for two years. That is almost an invitation to civil war. 

* *« * * 
‘For Military Purposes ”’ 

A five-line paragraph in Tuesday’s Times is potentially 
as important as anything in the paper. It records that Mr. 
Harold Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior in the United 
States, has forbidden the export of helium to Germany 
“as he is not persuaded that it will not be used for military 
purposes.” Helium is a non-inflammable gas, of which the 
United States has almost a monopoly, and Germany’s demand 
for it arose out of the destruction of the airship ‘ Hindenburg’ 
(then filled with hydrogen) last year. Mr. Ickes’ refusal 
is not based on any very consistent logic, for a dozen com- 
modities which America exports freely are used extensively 
for military purposes, but the reminder, even on an almost 
insignificant scale, of the dependence of a militarist (or any 
other State) on external supplies that can be withdrawn at 
will is by no means inopportune. That general question is 
discussed more fully in a leading article on a later page. 

* x * x 
Oil and Silver 

The conciliatory comments of the American State Depart- 
ment on the situation in Mexico have not prevented strong 
action to defend American rights. Severe economic pressure 
has been put on the Mexican Government by America’s 
decision to cease buying the silver which is Mexico’s staple 
product, and whose price depends on American buying. 
Since the Bank of Mexico may also cease to buy, several of 
the mines have already stopped working. At the same time 
the United States have presented a strong Note to Mexico, 
demanding that she either restore the oil-wells to the com- 
panies or compensate them to the full value of £80,000,000. 
It seems politically impossible for the Cardenas administra- 
tion to accept the first alternative ; and difficult to raise the 
money to be paid in compensation by a public loan at a 
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moment when the whole of Mexico’s economic 
threatened. For simce the means of transporting jj jj 
been withdrawn by the companies, and the Storage-tanky 
full, the wells, now under the control of the w 
as some of the mines, have ceased production unti] me 
of disposing otf the oil have been found. With oil ang 
production interrupted, and the peso falling rapidly, it 
that some solution of the dispute must be found quickly 
Mexico is to fall into economic chaos, accompanied by 
political and labour trovbles. a 
* * * * 
The South African Protectorates 


The governing fact regarding the three protectorats 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland is that the Bus 
Government, under whose tutelage they now are, ig ple 
to transfer them sooner or later to the Government of | 
South African Union ; but that it is equally Pledged no 
do that without consulting the wishes of the natives, whj 
must be held to mean, on any reasonable interprets, 
without securing a considerable measure of native » 
The practical objections to complete severance—two 
of the three protectorates are completely surrounded 
Union territory—are considerable, and the arrangeme 
announced by the Dominions Secretary in the Hous 
Commons on Tuesday, whereby contact between the 
tectorates and the Union will be established through a stand 
advisory council consisting of the Commissioners of gg 
of the protectorates on the one side and three offig 
of the Union Government on the other, is a common- 
step towards the final goal, involving no sort of abandonm 
of the conditions on which the attainment of the goal depeniia 
The conference will have no executive functions but 
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should make for better understanding. Whether bet pr 
understanding of the Union’s native legislation will atagiithe rey 
protectorate natives to the Union is an open question, MBguchas: 
they are not attracted they will not be transferred, tack 01 
* * * * the grea 

Arms Profits The rep 
hav 


The Government’s conversations with the representatiy 
of employers and workers in the armaments industry a 
tinue; the next step is to be a meeting with officials 


accorula 


nd sho 





the Amalgamated Engineering Union next week. Tage? 4 
problem is to secure a dilution of labour in the indumgy the d 
and a relaxation of the men’s strict professional rules, gg? 


order to make possible a speed up and an increase in pn 
duction; and the Government is to be congratulated 
leaving the problem, once made clear, to be settled 
agreement between the employers and the men. Butt 
technical problem is not the only one to be settled; 
Fred Smith, secretary of the Amalgamated Engineen 
Union, in an admirable speech at Middlesbrough last wi 
stated the conditions and guarantees which the men, thog 
willing to make the sacrifices required, have a right 
demand. Arms must not be made for export to dictatom 
countries; and the men must be guaranteed against i 
kind of treatment they received after similar sacrifices ll 
been made during the last War. But most of all the Gove 
ment must carry out its promise of two years ago tol 
the profits of armament firms. Mr. Smith pointed outt 
Handley-Page had recently declared a dividend of §0 
cent. with a 100 per cent. share bonus, and Vickers 2 yea 
profit of £2,000,000. Such figures serve as a poitl 
reminder of the Government’s promise ; and if the! 
demand that it be kept, they will be speaking not for i 
union alone but for the overwhelming majority of the nate 
x * * x 
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The Evasion of Taxes 

The publicity given by this and other journals to the it 
to which tax-evasion is at present being carried on wilh 
actual breaches of the law seems likely to have the oe 
effect, and there is little doubt that now the Gow 
ment will make the case its own, and the great 
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Li jg Chancellor of the Exchequer turn his legal 
ts to solving the technical difficulties of the prob- 
What is desired is a general clause voiding all 
lm transactions whose purpose is to make evasion of 
“eertax and income-tax possible. The simple fact that 
sion by the rich is computed, at the lowest estimate, to 
? (@. to the income-tax which others,—foolishly, it seems, 
“the view of some Judges, but honestly—attempt to pay 
« sofiicient to rouse the taxpayer’s indignation and his deter- 
simtion that the practice of evasion must be stopped ; 
egetally since the growth of armaments threatens to increase 
urden he has to bear. The heavy responsibilities of 
‘ath are often emphasised by the rich; the duty of paying 
taxes is out of them. And if the law leaves any room 
doubt as to what taxes must be paid the law will have 


The Week in Parliament 
Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It is never 
possible to gauge exactly what the country is thinking, except 
on polling-day at a General Election—and not always then. 
But in these times, when Members of Parliament spend a 
large proportion of their week-ends among their constituents, 
the mood of the House is probably a fair reflection of public 
opinion. If this be so, there must have been some remarkable 
changes during the past month in the attitude of the electorate. 
When Mr. Eden resigned it is safe to say that his action 
commanded the sympathy and support of a majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. If there could have been an immediate 
plebiscite, in which the voters had been asked to choose 
between Mr. Eden and Mr. Chamberlain, the former would 
almost certainly have won. Following, however, on the 
Prime Minister’s speech last week there has been a marked 
x x * . : rallying of support to the Government. Lord Halifax was 
™ i : justified in the claim which he made in the Lords on 
igmownership for All Wednesday, that the statement had been favourably received 
The Liberal Party’s report on “Ownership for Ail” both at home and abroad. Mr. Chamberlain has managed 
laeryes closer study than it will perhaps receive at such a_ to steer a middle course between the isolationists and those 
Inoment as this. It represents one more effort by the Party who wish to undertake further definite commitments on the 
show that Liberalism still has a political programme which Continent of Europe. This exactly suits the main body of 
House s it sharply from Conservatism and Socialism; his supporters, who are unwilling to rush to either extreme. 
- the the attempt succeeds. Thus, as against Conservatives, As a result, Mr. Churchill is once more left practically 
a Standiliide Liberals demand a return to Free Trade and an attack - alone. But there is no certainty that this situation will 
3 of callin “monopoly ”—a term which is extended to cover tariffs, endure for long. Both the average voter and the average 
¢ Offic marketing acts, holding companies, road-transport regulations. Member of Parliament seem to be far more resentful of 
non-senamiAs against Socialists they insist on the extension of private Fascist and Nazi truculence than they were a year ago. Any 
ndonmemmipoperty and the encouragement of individual initiative. fresh sign of weakness on the Government’s part would 


Ty 
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1 depe ps the most interesting of the report’s proposals 
sone which is likely to command Socialist sympathy and 
prospects of one day being given legislative force. 
le report’s concern with gross inequalities in wealth, 
yh as exist today, has necessarily led to an enquiry into and 
tack on inheritance, as the greatest cause of inequality and 
the greatest single factor affecting the distribution of property. 
The report suggests that death duties should be graduated, 
ith a view to encouraging a wider distribution of property, 
lacording not to the size of estates but to the size of bequests 
ad should also take into account the wealth of beneficiaries. 
So far death duties have not yet produced any great changes 
aauthe distribution of property ; anything which is calculated 
wmv give them this effect should have the support: not only of 
Liberals but of all who believe in the greatest possible degree 
of economic equality. 
H * 


Seamen’s Welfare 


engi 0 Monday the Minister of Labour informed a deputation 
dom the General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
that the Government intended to adhere to the provisions 
of the recommendation concerning the welfare of seamen in 
port which was adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
wie in 1936. The nature of a seaman’s calling not only 
tecessitates the long and frequent disruption of family life 
emia Ut also provides brief periods of relief from the necessary 
img Stictions of life on board ship, periods spent in strange 
ports all over the world in which accommodation and recrea- 
Ure facilities are rarely organised, with the result that the 
physical and moral health of the seaman are frequently most 
affected. The recommendation seeks to assemble 
a co-ordinate the best of those measures which already are 
me ing successfully operated by private, public and Govern- 
jy “OL Organisations throughout the world, for promoting the 
Welfare of seamen in ports. Some of the specific recommen- 
dations include the supervision of hotels, cafés and lodging- 
buses, the construction, where necessary, of seamen’s hostels, 
the development of facilities for healthy recreation and the 
Pevision of information-offices. Port welfare is obviously 
= Mternational question, and it is to be hoped that other 
ts who have not already done so will adhere to the 
“ommendation. 


cause an immediate recrudescence of discontent among the 
Left-wing Conservatives. 
* * = x 

Whatever may be thought of the Labour leadership in the 
Commons, there can be no doubt that the party is admirably 
led in the House of Lords. The speech in which Lord Snell 
opened the debate on Wednesday was brief, lucid and pointed. 
He had some caustic observations to make about the Prime 
Minister’s declaration that, “ His Majesty’s Government 
place full reliance upon the intention of the Italian Govern- 
ment to make good their assurances.” This simple faith 
was, he thought, really impressive, but he hoped that it was 
not of the kind which enabled them to believe what they 
knew was not true. Later in the afternoon Lord Redesdale 
seemed to regard the German annexation of Austria as a 
matter for congratulation. He received his deserts at the 
hands of Lord Cecil, who pointed out that if the noble lord 
happened to be a Liberal or a Catholic or a Jew in Austria, 
it was doubtful if he would talk about a “ bloodless operation.” 

x x x *x 

The appalling state of Scottish housing is scarcely realised 
south of the Border. In England about 3.8 of the in- 
habitants are now living in overcrowded conditions. In 
Scotland the percentage is six times as great. There are 
five Scottish towns with figures of over 40 per cent., eight 
between 30 and 40, and another fifty-four with 25 per cent. 
or over. Mr. Tom Johnston and other speakers seized the 
opportunity to remind the House of these facts when the 
Under-Secretary for Scotland brought forward a draft order 
to continue the present housing subsidies. The debate 
largely turned upon the increased cost of housing materials. 
It is certainly peculiar that since 1935 the wholesale prices 
of building materials have advanced by 25 per cent. in 
Scotland, as compared with only 7 per cent. in England. 
Mr. Wedderburn was inclined to look for the cause in the 
overloading of the building industry in Scotland, which has 
recently been given far more work than it is capable of 
carrying out. The discussion took a different turn with 
the speech of Mr. Gibson, who showed himself remarkably 
well-informed on the subject of wooden houses. A few 
local authorities have recently started to experiment with 
houses of western red cedar, which can be quickly con- 
structed—and are guaranteed bug-proof. 
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EUROPE AFTER CHAMBERLAIN 


if is a rather singular fact thac the only sections of 
European opinion conspicuously discontented with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement on foreign affairs are the 
supporters of Mr. Attlee and the supporters of Herr 
Hitler. A speech welcomed unreservedly in Paris and 
Prague, in Rome and in Scandinavia, has been denounced 
by British Labour leaders as though it embodied a 
betrayal of every principle a democratic country ought 
to stand for, while the Nazi Press is shocked and dis- 
tressed that the Prime Minister should have assumed 
even by implication the possibility of a German attack 
on Czechoslovakia. Apart from that, and some con- 
ventional stirrings of bile in Moscow, Europe has given 
its approval to a speech which represents the considered 
view of the British Cabinet on the réle of Great Britain 
in European affairs. Second impressions, moreover, 
have on the whole been more favourable than the first. 
To put it at the lowest, the speech was considerably 
better than had been feared in many quarters where 
anxiety reigns. Mr. Chamberlain might have declared 
for isolation. Instead, he definitely and decisively 
declared against it. He did not, it is true, give the 
positive pledge that if Czechoslovakia were attacked by 
Germany, with or without the manufactured pretext of 
a rising of the Sudetendeutsch against the Government at 
Prague, Britain would join France in her defence ; but, 
if he failed to do that, he did the next best thing, in 
making it abundantly clear that if Germany counted on 
British indifference to aggression in Central Europe she 
might find herself as disastrously mistaken as when she 
counted on British indifference to aggression in the Low 
Countries twenty-four years ago. 
Altogether the speech has, except in one respect, had 
a stabilising effect. The situation in Europe is full of 
peril, but at least the perils seem less immediate than 
they did when Mr. Chamberlain spoke. Herr Hitler’s 
lightning stroke at Austria has met with brilliant success. 
If he ever contemplated following it up, before Europe 
had recovered from the shock, by a like stroke at Czecho- 
slovakia, nothing could have been better calculated 
than the proceedings in the House of Commons last 
week to cause abandonment of the project. A coup that 
promises success without bloodshed is one thing, an 
attack likely to range three Great Powers against the 
attacker is another. Any war would give the dissident 
elements in Germany their chance ; an unsuccessful war 
would bring them certain victory. Herr Hitler is not 
blind to that prospect, and even a fifty per cent. danger 
(Mr. Chamberlain’s words on any ordinary reading of 
them implied a higher percentage) of Britain’s implica- 
tion in a European conflict is sufficient to divert attention 
from the possibilities of a settlemert by force to the 
advantages of a settlement by other means. That is the 
great service the Prime Minister has rendered. 


What are the prospects of such a settlement today ? 
It is being assumed, perhaps with insufficient warrant, 


that Czechoslovakia is Herr Hitler’s next objective, with 
the “liberation ”’ of the three and a quarter million 
German-speaking Austrians—the Sudetendeutsch—as his 


excuse for further action. The legitimate grievances of 
the Sudetendeutsch must be rectified. No responsible 
European statesman has questioned that. Certainly not 


Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke of the necessity fori, 
Certainly not Dr. Benes, who has declared his intens. 
to rectify them. Certainly not Dr. Hodza, the Sim 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, who in his broader 
speech on Monday night announced the consolidation 
all laws and measures regarding minorities in legisla 
constituting a new “t1ninority statute.” It remains to 
seen what that involves. There may be grievans 
which call for something more than the consolidation j 
existing measures. If that is so, there is little doy 
that fresh legislation will be passed. Czechosloyg: 
knows well that her only hope of escaping external int. 
ference is to establish a régime so liberal and just 4 
satisfy a dispassionate, if sympathetic, public opinion y 
Great Britain and France. 


But let us understand what liberality and justice j 
this case involve, and not wilfully close our eyes 
the inherent difficulties of the situation. The Sudete 
deutsch, as it is, enjoy not only far greater individyj 
freedom than any other German minorities in Euyoy 
but far greater freedom than any Germans in Germy 
If they ask for more places in the Government servig 
they are asking what is reasonable, and their claim wou 
























certainly be approved in this country. But if the dema 


is for a local autonomy which places the Sudetendeuty 


in effective control of some hundreds of miles of ty 


frontier separating Czechoslovakia from a Germa 


which has just given spectacular evidence of what i 
respect for international frontiers amounts to, then ty 


difficulties of the situation become obvious. If, mon 
over, a plebiscite is advocated, as it is in some quarte 


in this country, let there be some realisation of ty 


conditions in which it would be carried out. 


possibility of a fair plebiscite has, in fact, been shatter 


by Herr Hitler himself. Austria has been a convinei 
object-lesson. The secret police and the new conc 
tration camps have left everyone in that country wi 
a crystal-clear understanding of what it means not 
be Nazi. The lesson has been fully grasped! 
Czechoslovakia ; 
Agrarians and German Catholics to the Henk 
banner. No free plebiscite for the Sudetendeu 
is possible. 

These difficulties are fundamental, and they need 
be appreciated, though some of the well-iniention 
framers of a settlement of the Sudetendeutsch quesin 


seem strangely regardless of them. Mr. Chamber 


quite clearly is not. The right policy for this count 


—he might have stated it with rather greater empha 


but even his guarded language has had visible effect 
is to insist that while all reasonable injustices must 


rectified, the rectification must not be under the om 


pulsion of force or the threat of force, or be such a 
imperil Czechoslovakia’s national security. If 


principle can be made to prevail, the Czechoslovaki 
Germans will not be a cause of war in Europe. Er 


so we shall still be near the edge of the precipice. Wh 
ever Herr Henlein wants, Herr Hitler clearly wants! 


merely autonomy for the Sudetendeutsch, but t& 


absorption in the Reich; till that happens he aims 


using them to change a Czechoslovakian foreign poli 


which involves reliance on Russia, as well as Franct, 


hence the scuttle of the Gem 
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of need. The hostility with which Dr. Hodza’s 
ost ble declaration has encountered in Berlin 


easona : 
most Berlin better than 


is significant. Discontent pays 
settlement. 
Meanwhile ‘there is one arena in Europe where Mr. 
mberlain’s speech has changed nothing. That is 

- All the Prime Minister said on that was that 

BD ihe Government still held to its non-intervention policy. 
[ord Halifax in the House of Lords on Tuesday gave 

‘, more attention, and adduced reasons which com- 

WB and respect for thinking that the abandonment of that 
IB policy now would still involve grave risks of European 
yar, Lord Halifax has the advantage of knowing what 


pect there is of the Anglo-Italian talks ending in an 
ent worth having. If there is reason to believe— 
intel and the Prime Minister has declared that we can be 


satisfied with nothing less—that Italy is prepared to 
evacuate completely not only Spain but every Spanish 
colony and island, then the refusal to aggravate the 
situation and imperil the conversations by departing 
from a policy which the French Government originally 
initiated, and which it still apparently desires to main- 
tain, is intelligible and can be justified. But the con- 
dition—complete, genuine and early evacuation—is vita!. 
The conversations are in progress; they are moving 
with reasonable speed ; they must be given a fair chance 
to achieve the results the Prime Minister hoped for. 
But a bad agreement with Italy is much worse than no 
agreement. Regarding its nature anxiety is widespread, 
and should be. A bad bargain would range against the 
Government as many critics in its own ranks as on 
Opposition benches. 


MINERALS IN PEACE AND WAR 


'BMUHE vital importance of minerals in modern industrial 
: T life has long been recognised, especially perhaps 
Msince Sir Thomas Holland wrote his now famous book 
on the Mineral Sanction. But the importance of 
minerals is even more decisive in war than in peace, 
and increases as war becomes more likely. No moment 
could have been more opportune than- the present for 
Mthe excellent talk, delivered last week in the B.B.C.’s 
“Way of Peace” series, on The Réle of Mineral Resources 
by Professor C. K. Leith, of Wisconsin, and an English 
expert. The significance of minerals is plain enough. 
Inan advanced stage of development, such as the present, 
industry depends on permanent and assured access to 
mineral resources of the most varied and often the most 
limited kind ; and since war-time demands on industry 
ae even greater than those of peace, and permanent and 


‘fm adequate supplies are difficult to assure, access to 


mineral resources becomes a matter of life and death for 
4 nation. 

The problems it involves are supremely difficult 
Jmto solve. Without the essential minerals, modern 
w@imaments cannot be produced, modern warfare be 
waged, modern industry be carried on. And for minerals 
mano substitute can be found. Textiles may be obtained 
ftom trees ; oil, though in insufficient quantities and at 
exorbitant cost, from coal; nitrates from the air; but 
to obtain certain essential minerals, such as copper, 
nickel, aluminium, there is no choice but to go and get 
fttem from where Nature has put them. But Nature 
was in one of her most whimsical moods when dis- 
tributing the world’s minerals ; some countries are par- 
ticularly rich in them, others peculiarly barren; the 
shores of the Atlantic are especially favoured; and by 
accident or design the British Empire and the United 
States control three-quarters of the world’s resources 
“@gaud the Totalitarian States, apart from Russia, very 
litle. One might almost believe that Nature was in 
the anti-Fascist front. 


am 0 a rational world the caprice of Nature could be 
Moompletely ignored. The exchanges of international 
trade are enough to adjust the inequalities of the world’s 
mineral distribution ; but in one sense it makes the 
have-not”” nations more dependent than any others 
#0 international exchanges. A great. industrial country 
like Germany, which is exceptionally ill-favoured in its 


mineral resources, can prosper so long as exchanges are 
unrestricted ; if they are not, she is driven to desperate 
remedies. It is worth while insisting on Germany’s, as on 
Japan’s, dependence on foreign mineral resources. In his 
wireless talk Professor Leith made it clear that, despite 
all efforts at self-sufficiency, Germany remains and must 
remain incapable of supplying her demand for minerals 
from her own resources. Her lack of rubber may be, 
and perhaps already has been, made good by the pro- 
duction of the excellent substitute Buna. With great 
effort, and at enormous cost, she may even supply some 
40 per cent. of her present demand for oil by producing 
it from coal. To supply her entire war-time demand 
for oil is completely beyond her capacity; and her 
natural resources of certain indispensable minerals are 
either gravely deficient or completely lacking. To 
take only one example, nickel; she has none, and 
the world demand is supplied practically entirely by 
Canada. 


It may be taken for granted, and is taken for granted 
by Germany, that the demand for self-sufficiency cannot 
be met out of her own resources, or by the production 
of substitutes. This is equally true of such nations as 
Japan or Italy, or of any political unit in the world except 
the British Empire and the United States. But the 
rational method of supplying national deficiencies 
through international trade is ruled out ex hypothesi by 
the demand for self-sufficiency, by systems of exchange 
restrictions, and, be it added, by tariff barriers in other 
countries against German or Japanese goods. It is 
therefore an unavoidable deduction that the demand for 
self-sufficiency cannot be satisfied except by extending 
the area of political sovereignty or of economic domina- 
tion. Austria, which will supply Germany with iron 
and the valuable magnesite, has been annexed by a coup 
de main; the industrial areas of Czechoslovakia may 
suffer the same fate; the copper mines of Spain have 
been seized; while the Balkans, with their invaluable 
mineral deposits, and equally their foodstuffs, are almost 
certain to submit to Germany’s irresistible economic 
pressure to the South and South East. In normal con- 
ditions that pressure would not, could not, and should 
not be resisted; in the present situation, and exerted 
by Germany’s habitual methods, it is a formidable threat 
to the peace of Europe and the world. 
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There is, of course, another aspect to the problem. The 
“ have-nots ” may not be able, if they insist on self- 
sufficiency, to satisfy their needs without recourse to 
war. It is equally true that, until those needs are 
satisfied, they cannot with any hope of success have 
recourse to war against any combination of Powers 
which themselves are assured of secure and adequate 
mineral supplies. In the war of 1914-1918, the Central 
Powers controlled the resources of the whole of pre-War 
Germany, including the ores of Alsace-Lorraine, and of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, including the present 
Czechoslovakia, and of Rumania; even so, they could 
not continue the struggle without continuous supplies 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is a curiously, and in my view quite unjustly, 
derogatory note in a good many of the comments I have 
read on Colonel House. He was a remarkable man, and his 
quiet sagacity was one of many traits that made him singularly 
attractive. I met him frequently in the earlier post-War 
years in Europe and America, and I am quite convinced that 
the right valuation of his political wisdom is a high one. 
In the peace negotiations House’s judgement was invariably 
sound. He thought a preliminary peace ought to have been 
made immediately after the Armistice, in which case the 
temporary relapse of Central Europe into Bolshevism might 
have been averted, and he thought it was a mistake for the 
President to come to the Peace Conference in person, which 
it pretty certainly was. His influence was always exerted 
from the background (“ If you ever hear of my being named 
for any official post,”’ he once said to me, “ you can deny it 
without coming to ask me if it’s true ””), and it did not lapse 
with President Wilson’s defeat in 1919. Through all the 
nineteen years since then a steady stream of important visitors 
has flowed in and out of Colonel House’s “ apartment ”’ in 
New York, and Franklin Roosevelt has certainly not been 
tempted to under-value the adviser in whom Woodrow 
Wilson placed such reliance. 
* * x * 


Mr. Justice Asquith is, I think, qualified to be numbered 
among the comparatively few literary High Court Judges— 
not because he has written books on Constitutional Law and 
Trade ‘Union Law, but on the strength of the chapters he 
contributed to the life of his father, Lord Oxford, of which he 
was joint author with Mr. J. A. Spender, of his Versions 
from a Shropshire Lad, and of the occasional articles he has 
published in The Times, The Spectator, and other papers. 
We cannot really claim to possess a literary bench—meaning 
by that a bench productive of literature on non-legal topics. 
The Lord Chief Justice has to his credit The New 
Despotism ; but that is at least semi-legal. The Court of 
Appeal has a poet in Sir Henry Slesser and an editor of 
Lamb and Fanny Burney in Sir Frank Mackinnon. Apart 
from them judges have one and all been content to stick close to 
the law. There is no one on any bench with an output com- 
parable to Lord Darling’s. Mr. Asquith’s elevation to the 
bench, by the way, which caused some surprise in the Temple, 
is of interest as being the new Lord Chancellor’s first appoint- 
ment. * * * x 


The Daily Mail, which it is my misfortune to think usually 
wrong, can of course on occasion be right. And in its con- 
demnation of a forthcoming book, which is described by its 
publishers as “a frank and unusual autobiography,” and 
is in fact the story of a prostitute’s life, I agree with it com- 
pletely. That a reputable firm should be ready to send out the 
volume under its auspices leaves me astonished. Of course, 
such a subject should not be banned. A book on it, auto- 


biographical or not, might be a really valuable social docu- 
ment. 


Everything depends on the treatment, and for the 
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from neutral countries, and the cutting off of y 
supplies forced their collapse. : 
Germany now aims at reconstituting her prey, 
political and economic area as an indispensable , 
liminary to any large-scale conflict. It remaing py 
however, that any group of States that included 1 
British Empire and America, not to speak of France 







its Empire, if it agreed to refuse mineral supplies ge 
any Power guilty of aggression, could impose an ap geo. 
irresistible obstacle to the outbreak of war or ay ‘happe 
certain defeat on any country from which supplies pai in oth 
withheld by concerted action. Such possibilities guile be a4 
be exhaustively explored. Am 
of the 
this di 
and W 
one ai 
treatment in this case there is nothing to be said. I hay gis fear 
hesitation in describing it as a disgusting book, and] citizen 
heartedly endorse the Daily Mail’s appeal to the publishain of pre 
to think again before they launch on the world a volume iim efficiet 
can do them nothing but discredit. in the 
* * * x of the 
Not all German propaganda is crude, though a gy cach 
deal of it is. Someone has sent me the latest issue of } Keague 
From Germany, which is posted broadcast from Stamber oe 
in Bavaria, to large numbers of people in this county, a 
contains in six pages the German version of the annex “ty 
of Austria, and the work has been done with consideniil 
skill. The essentials—such as the ultimatum from Berlig peopl 
omitted altogether, but on English readers content to spy et 


current events in headlines they are calculated to mae 
considerable impression. Truth with a twist is less ¢ 
checked than plain falsehood, and these circulars are off 
truth with a twist order. 

* * *« * 


If I occasionally draw attention in this column t 
forthcoming, or just published, book it is more in the inter 
of potential readers than of the writer. In that spinit 
me commend unreservedly Insanity Fair, by Douglas Re 
which is making its appearance this week. Mr. Reed 
for the last ten years been one of the ablest British jour 
in Berlin, and then in Vienna, and his book (devoted mi 
to what he saw and did in those years) is a brilliant pid 
of doomed democracies and relentless dictatorship. 

* x * * 


Impressed by the reports in Wednesday’s papers of 
plain speaking by the German minority in the Cad 
slovakian Parliament the previous day I took the troubk 
ascertain precisely when last an ordinary member of 





German Reichstag was free to open his mouth in that dem * § 
cratic assembly. It was just over five years ago. ] side, 
according to Berlin the Germans in Czechoslovakia inclu 
“* oppressed.” a0 
* * * * Brita 
There are a great many ways of apologising. I ml - 
like this model—from the Personal column in last Mona Her 
Times : 

IN the issue of the Daily Worker, dated Saturday, CXase 
March 26, we made a statement, “ THE END OF large 
THE RIGHT BOOK CLUB.” We regret to find that islan 

by an unfortunate misunderstanding this STATE 
MENT was NOT CORRECT, and we tender our trade 
apology to The Right Book Club for any damage caused indir 
to them. a 
Still, it may be correct some day. While there’s life MR tp R 
hope—of death. need 
* * * x the ] 
Tact—or the Printer ? G 
“ Another well? dressed woman was Lady ——, 93% ends 
lamé and emeralds.”—The Sunday Times, March 27th @ polic 
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IDS tty HY did the Great War break out in 1914? Could any 
luded 4, W action by Great Britain have prevented this outbreak ? 
‘rane The answer to the first of these questions reaches back into 
Upplies the past; 10 the second question no final answer can be 
an von It is difficult enough in history to establish what 
Or alm and impossible to say what might have happened 
plies in other circumstances. To these immense questions may 
ies chou be added a third ; why did the Allies win the war ? 

7 Among the deepest causes of the War was the division 
of the European continent into nation-States. Owing to 
this division, intensified by differences of language, tradition, 
and ways of thought, it was hard for nations to understand 
one another, and easy for them to develop an exaggerated 

I have gil fear of their neighbours’ intentions. These fears led the 
d I whut citizens of every country, great and small, to look for means 
Dublishalim of protection, and, as such means could be employed with 
lume dill efficiency by the State alone, there was continual increase 


in the power and resources of the State, and in the demands 
of the State upon its members. These fears also prevented 
each State from accepting any surrender, by compact or 
Jeague, with other States, of its full sovereign rights. Such 
alliances or agreements as were made had a limited purpose, 
ad did not involve consultation of the general interest. 
Europe, as such, was merely a geographical expression. 

- Tf these fears had not existed, the convenience of civilised 
peoples would certainly have resulted in an agreed limitation 
of national sovereignty, since the material ease and progress 
of society would have been enhanced by a pooling of resources 
anda planned economy. As things were, the fears that one 
nition would overreach another destroyed the chances of 
international co-operation, and diverted into nationalistic 
ends, that is to say, ends increasing the power of the nation- 
State, every new force which might have been employed 
for the common good. For example, the civilising of back- 
ward races and the development of the productive resources 
of territories hitherto waste were undertaken, not for the 
advantage of the races concerned, or for the enrichment of 
the common store of good things, but, directly or indirectly, 
for the increase of national power. Power, as a means to 
security, thus became the prime concern of those who 
controlled the machinery of State. At the same time, with 
the increase of the power of its neighbours, every State saw 
the mirage of security receding ever further, and its rulers 
looked for support in a combination with other States which 
considered themselves threatened by the same enemies. 
There were in Europe, in 1914, six Powers outstanding 
in strength, and two combinations of Powers. On the 
one side, Great Britain, France and Russia; on the other 
side, Germany and Austria-Hungary. Italy was technically 
included in this second combination, but her interests were 
known to diverge from it. The combination of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia was due to fear of Germany, 
and for this fear German policy was largely responsible. 
fonda Germany had taken two provinces from France in 1871. 
Her plans of naval expansion alarmed Great Britain, and 
exasperated the British people by compelling them to spend 
arge sums in maintaining a naval supremacy which an 
sland Power, dependent upon imported food and sea-borne 
rade, could not afford to lose. German plans involving 
indirect control of south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor 
aso alarmed Great Britain, and were still more frightening 
to Russia, whose history, political affinities, and economic 
teeds led her to claim as of right a dominant position in 
the Near East. 

German policy had thus gone far beyond the “ limited 
ads ” which Bismarck laid down for her safety; this 
Policy, conducted by “shock tactics” and accompanied 
a open glorification of force, had left Germany in an 
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FROM 1914 TILL NOW: L THE WAR 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


isolation which the German Government could interpret 
to its people as encirclement. Germany had one ally; 
Austria-Hungary. If Austria~Hungary ceased to be a great 
military Power, the position of Germany, feared and disliked 
by her neighbours, would be dangerous. There was con- 
siderable chance that Austria~Hungary would cease to be a 
great Power, because the non-German nationalities included 
within her borders were extremely discontented, and the 
southern Slavs, in particular, had a rallying-point in the 
independent State of Serbia. If the southern Slavs in 
the Habsburg Empire joined the Serbs, the rest of the Empire 
would break into separate parts. If Austria could crush 
Serbia, she was safe; if Austria were safe, Germany was 
safe. On the other hand, if Russia allowed the Serbs to 
be crushed, there was an end to Russian influence in the 
Balkans, and Russia could do nothing to prevent Austro- 
German control of a block of territory from the North Sea 
to Baghdad. Russia and France were allies. If France 
did not support Russia, the French would be left at the 
mercy of an immensely powerful Germany—and of a 
Germany which made no secret of the use she intended 
to make of her power. Great Britain had not promised to 
support France or Russia, but if she allowed France and 
Russia to be defeated, she too would be unable to resist 
German demands. 

Until the latter part of the year 1913 Germany held back 
Austria-Hungary. After this time, fearing that delay might 
bring an Austrian collapse, she no longer restrained her 
ally. Hence the outbreak of the War. For Great Britain 
the German invasion of Belgium in disregard of treaty 
obligations was not merely a casus belli ; Great Britain had 
a right and a duty to defend Belgium, but this German 
act of force had a wider implication. It foreshadowed 
what would happen to the world if the German view of 
treaties, and disregard of the rights of small States, should 
prevail. If Great Britain did not take part in the War, 
this view was likely to prevail. The issue could hardly 
have been put to the British public in simpler terms. 

Is it possible that, if Great Britain had stated, before 
July, 1914, or in the first days of the crisis of July, her fixed 
intention to support France and Russia in the event of a 
European war, Germany would have thought it safer to 
restrain Austria-Hungary? A British declaration of this 
kind would have made no difference to the decision of the 
German military authorities; they reckoned upon a war 
in which French resistance would be broken in a few weeks. 
During this period the British navy would have had no 
appreciable influence upon the decision; the ‘British expe- 
ditionary force was, in German opinion, of little importance. 
On the political side, the British Government had already 
told the Germans that there was every likelihood of British 
intervention, if we thought Germany in the wrong, and 
the Germans knew that the invasion of Belgium, which 
had long formed part of their military plans, was the one 
thing likely to decide British opinion. In the minds of 
British statesmen, an unconditional promise to France 
or Russia, or an “automatic” treaty of alliance, would have 
given no additional security of peace; it would have lost 
us all freedom of decision, and compelled us to take part 
in a war even if we thought Germany had been unjustly 
provoked to attack France or Russia. It would have blocked 
absolutely those continual attempts at appeasing the 
European situation which we thought it right to make,* 
and it might well have frightened the German people earlier 


* There were chances of appeasement; on the eve of the War 
Great Britain and Germany reached an agreement over the question 
of the Baghdad railway; given another year’s respite, this policy 
of removing causes of dispute one by one might just have made the 
difference between peace and war. 
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into war. Furthermore, it is more than doubtful whether 
the Cabinet or Parliament would have accepted an “ automatic” 
military alliance with a continental Power. 

Why did the Allies win the War? The view of Germans 
that revolution at home caused their-defeat is not supported 
by fact. The German revolution hastened the end of the 
War, but, after the collapse of Austria-Hungary, Germany 
could not have. survived. another campaigning season. In 
courage and endurance there was little to choose between 
the fighting men of Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
The material reasons for the Allied victory were that at the 
last the Allies had an overwhelming superiority in men 


a wae a 


and resources, and that their control of the sea cut off 
supplies: This superiority was due to the CAEL of hy 
United States into the War, and when the final 

is struck, the entry of the United States was the result 
of a calculation of economic interests, but of a contig 
that the victory of Germany and Austria-Hungary woul 
threaten the future of political liberty and the rule Of lay 
throughout the world. In the last resort therefore the 
superiority of material force rested with those nations jy 
which fear had not wholly overcome the love of liber 
and force was still regarded as a means of resisting Wry 
and not as a convenient instrument of policy, 





EUROPE FROM PRAGUE 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


HE first and dominant impression of any visitor to 
Central Europe today is that of the revival of the 

rule of force and all that it stands for. It is not simply 
that there has been a decisive change in the European 
equilibrium in favour of Germany. It is that normal 
civilised methods of conducting public affairs have received 
a setback which, in one way or another, affects everyone 
to whom one speaks. On weaker natures—and most people 
are not made of heroic stuff—the effect is to unsettle, to 
demoralise and, at the extreme point, to terrorise. “ At 
seven o’clock on the evening of March 13th,” as an English 
eye-witness of the events of Vienna put it, “75 per cent. 
of the people were with Schuschnigg; by nine o’clock 
nearly 100 per cent. were with Hitler.” The ripples of 
this Austrian convulsion have, of course, spread far and 
wide, as its authors intended that they should. There is a 


brutal effectiveness about the method of the fait accompli ' 


which it requires well-steeled nerves to resist, particularly 
when black lists are prepared beforehand and it is known 
that rein will be given to the satisfaction of private grudges. 

It is fortunate for the cause of Public Right and of demo- 
cracy that the Czechs are not made of pliable material. The 
effect upon them of recent events has been to steady their 
resolution and to heighten their morale. This is particularly 
noticeable among the women. Suddenly, after twenty years 
of what one of my Czech friends called a “ fairy-tale world ” 
of assured freedom, they find themselves back in the exposed 
situation to which they had been accustomed for hundreds 
of years. The calm and common-sense way in which they 
face this position is as admirable as it is astonishing 
to anyone who has allowed himself to be hypnotised by 
small-scale maps. Not once did I hear a word of reproach 
or of bitterness over the successive mistakes of the Western 
democracies, of which Czechoslovakia is now bearing the 
brunt. Nor did I meet complaints of the refusal of the 
British Government to give the direct guarantee which 
would have lifted a load off the mind of every loyal citizen 
of the republic. The average Czech has a far better head 
for Continental politics than the average Englishman and he 
is content with the salient fact which emerges from the 
Prime Minister’s speech—namely, that Great Britain regards 
the Franco-Czechoslovak alliance as a fixed factor in the 
European situation and recognises her own direct interest 
in the affairs of Central and Eastern Europe. Of course it 
was argued—and, I think, convincingly—that our interest 
is not only direct but vital: for German expansion to the 
Black Sea and the Aegean would be gs dangerous to the 
British Empire as to the small Czechoslovak Republic. But 
most of those to whom I talked had a good understanding 
of the complexity of our foreign policy and of British Com- 
monwealth relations, and were content to wait until British 
opinion had appreciated the new sitvation in all its bearings. 

That is not to say that action on our part, on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Churchill, is not both necessary and 
urgent. The very fact that Czechoslovakia is well prepared, 





both materially and morally, to resist a direct Germay 
onslaught, makes it probable that the rulers of Germany yj 
pass her by and concentrate their next efforts in fasten; 
their predominance upon the other countries of the Dany 
basin. In all those countries—and in Poland als 
German cause has no substantial support among the my 
of the people, who know very well what their independeng 
will be worth once Marshal Goring and Dr. Schacht hay 
been allowed a free hand. We need to play a far more actiy 
part, particularly in Poland, than we have in recent year, 
But this opens up wider issues than can be discussed 
this article. , 

I have left the problem of the German minority to tk 
last—not because it is not important, but because it can on) 
be understood in the light of the general European situation, 
The German Bohemians are amongst the most fortuna 
Germans in the world today. They live in a free, const: 
tutional and well-governed State, which has not wipsl 
out their middle-class through the inflation of the curreng 
or destroyed the natural organs of working-class solidarin, 
A few years ago they seemed to be becoming integrated 
into the State of which they are legally citizens. Ther 
were three German Ministers in the Cabinet and positix 
co-operation, or “ activism,” as it is called, was the onde 
of the day. Why has the situation changed ? Why hr 
the German Catholic Party and the German Agricultud 
Party gone over into the Opposition camp, leaving onk 
the Social Democrats on the “ activist ’’ side ? Not becaus 
of the grievances under which they labour—though sud 
grievances undoubtedly exist, as they do in Wales a 
Scotland—but because of the prestige of Hitlerism. “Whi 
will happen to my poor husband when the Fiihrer coms 
to Prague ? ’’ said the nervous spouse of a German-Bohemin 
ex-activist politician to a Czech lady of my acquaintance, 
It is this which is at the back of the mass enrolmenti 
the ranks of the Henlein Party. And no doubt the directon 
of German policy wish to use that Party in order to demoralit 
the Czechoslovak State. 

In these circumstances what is the best policy for tt 
Czechoslovak Government to adopt? It finds itself befor 
a dilemma which bears a certain resemblance to that whic 
has sometimes faced us in India. If it allows free play 
what is in essence a subversive movement, it runs the risk 
losing its authority and its control over events. If it mait- 
tains a rigid attitude it will be playing into the hands 
the agitators. Obviously, all that it can do is to adopt t 
middle cause indicated by the very careful wording of t 
relevant passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It mus 
seek to remedy all reasonable grievances within the const 
tutional framework of the Republic. This is the polit 
which was favoured by nearly everyone with whom I dis 
the matter, though I was often incidentally reminded tt 
the German Bohemians were already a very great deal bettt 
off than the Germans in Italy or Hungary or Poland. 





the problem is a very complicated one in detail owing to th 
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ture of the German and Czech populations and, 






Ge 
ran all, to the intolerant character of the Hitlerite philosophy 
| balang ME ghich iS momentarily dominant, and has already in some 
Tesult yp found practical expression. It is all to the good—~and the 
CODVictiy welcome it—that our Government is interesting itself 
TY Won ‘ely in the matter. 

le of lyf ft is, of course, idle to expect that the problem can be 
Cfore th, MM yined by any paper expedients. Minority problems are only 
lations jg MF wived when they are not being discussed in the newspapers. 
if liber, ily Germans and Czechs and Germans and Slovaks 


ye living happily together in many parts of the Republic. 
tis a good antidote to the speeches of the Henlein Party 

iticians to visit the German National Theatre in Prague— 
acity with a relatively small German population—particularly 
maday when it is filled with students and school children. 

in, in Slovakia, I came by chance on a German village 
in an otherwise Slav district, and took the opportunity of 
tering the school. There seemed to be no “ problem ” 
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OME time before the German coup a large group of 
Nazis, including Seyss-Inquart and others who later 
pecame Ministers, met regularly at a restaurant in Vienna 
where for the past year I have been a waiter. As assembly 
was forbidden by the Schuschnigg government, conspiratorial 
conversations went on at separate tables, with whispering 


} tO the MF snissaries passing from group to group to report progress, 
can only while plain-clothes police stood around to see the letter of the 
tuation, HF law was obeyed. 
ortunate For the same reason, when dances were held, the doors 
; Const jad all to be left wide cpen, and even a curtain before one of 
Wiped HH he doors was taken down. The Nazi salute was already 
‘urtency HH common even before the coup, but it was just a timid apologetic 
lidariy, rising of the hand to the shoulder with a barely audible 
tegrated BF Hei Hitler,” and the responses—especially in public 
Ther places—were even more shamefaced. This was a mere 
posit Mf ctudow of its later clockwork bravado, as was the whispered 
© onde plotting compared with the gradually increasing rowdiness 
Ny hare WF in the restaurant. Really audible protests, however, were 
cultua I ised when the plebiscite was announced. This was greeted 
6 tl Hs nk treason on the part of Schuschnigg, and when on 
_ Friday news of his resignation was broadcast, their excitement 
Bi knew no bounds. They cheered and clapped and jumped 
“Wa about like a football crowd whose team had scored at last. 
Seyss-Inquart himself had been trying previously to restrain 
Ree thm. A quiet, untidily dressed lawyer of about 40, he 
~~ fg seemed comparatively harmless. For this reason perhaps 
mex he was the more acceptable to Schuschnigg. Even since 
mo before the Hitler régime he had been in favour of Anschluss. 
wre To me the affair had its funny side. The day Deutschland 
iider alles was first broadcast, I almost exploded with 
<t laughter. The whole crowd in the restaurant sprang up to 
eli attention with a clatter of heels, raised arms in the Nazi salute 
which and, with rapt faces turned towards the loud-speaker, like a 
it pious congregation going through the stations of the cross, 
; r stood rigid until the hymn was over. Equally ridiculous were 
pe the two Nazis I saw on the frontier station at Felkirch. They 
nds of met, nose to nose, clicked heels, shot up their arms to a rigid 
the salute, and in this position carried on a conversation lasting 
e ‘i quite a few minutes. Again I could hardly restrain myself, 
gre listening to the broadcast of Hitler’s speech from Linz when, 
oa thanking Seyss-Inquart for his welcome, he broke into falsetto 
~ «fm 00s.“ Ich—ich—ich,” he began, “‘ danke (cheers) danke 
- thnen (louder cheers) danke ihnen, herr Bundeskanzler fiir thre 
thet Xhoenen Griissen (gulps drowned in a crash of cheers). And 
sete speaking of cheering, there was an epidemic of sore throats, 


Wh Which for some days prevented many of my clients speaking 
0 tk above a whisper. I thought it was due to shouting until I 
caught it myself. The improvised uniforms of the Nazi 









there, not even though a swarthy gipsy was sitting among 
the fair heads. Twenty-five years ago the children here 
were brought up as- Magyars and punished for uttering a 
word of German (or, in Slovak villages, Slovak) to one 
another even outside the classroom. In time, the wise and 
tolerant policy of President Masaryk will produice its effects. 
For the moment, it is a case of adopting palliatives ; and no one 
who has discussed the matter with the responsible rulers of 
the country can doubt that they will go to the extreme limit 
of what is practicable without sacrificing the essential principles 
of civil liberty and the independence of the Republic. But 
we in this country must realise that the effort will not be 
made in an atmosphere of goodwill on the German side 
and that attempts at sabotage are not unlikely. It is indeed 
in this way, rather than through direct attack, that, if 
trouble is to come, it is most likely to break out. The 
more closely the situation is watched the better for the 
peace of Europe. 


HOW VIENNA WENT NAZI 


By JOHN LOW 


troopers were ridiculous enough—plus-fours, sam browns, 
outsize tin hats, and rifles. 


I saw enough brutality in the streets to convince me that far 
worse went on behind the scenes. I watched Jews being 
surrounded by bands of youths and girls, pushed, punched 
and jeered at. I passed a café (the Continental) that had been 
raided : boys of 16 or 17 were posted at the doors with rifles 
at the ready, while the crowd stood sheepishly silent inside. 
I saw two girls in their twenties laughing hysterically and 
pushing and clouting a bearded little Jew, so old he could 
barely shuffle along. I watched middle-aged clerks from 
Government offices bundled into a lorry and carried off amidst 
the jeers of a screeching crowd. One German officer asked 
me why I wasn’t wearing a Swastika badge and whether I 
was a Jew. My boss intervened before I could give the 
answer which was on the tip of my tongue and might have 
led to trouble. Pickets kept customers away from the 
Jewish stores, and the Miinchnerhof Hotel in the Mariahilver- 
strasse bore a notice announcing that the former proprietor, 
an American Jew, had fled the country with his head-waiter, 
that the staff was now entirely Aryan and customers might 
enter undefiled. 


I was disgusted and astonished by the shabby conduct of 
some of my clients, educated men whom I had been accus- 
tomed to address as “ Herr Doctor” or “ Herr Professor.” 
They brought down to the restaurant lists of telephone 
numbers of Jews who were to be rung up in the course of the 
evening and abused. 


Rather surprisingly La Grande Illusion was being shown in 
one of the cinemas shortly before I left and on Monday, 
the 14th, the Daily Herald was being sold, with inch-deep 
headlines announcing the German invasion. Speaking of 
newspapers, I saw in one paper in Vienna a strip of three 
cartoons showing John Bull being punched on the jaw, then 
in the stomach and finally trampled on. The caption under 
the first is “ I protest,” under the second “ I protest strongly,” 
and under the third “ I protest with all my might.” This is 
in keeping with some of the songs I heard in the street corners 
—Deutschland iiber alles and one with the refrain Heute wir 
gehoren zum Deutschland : morgen die ganz Welt. 

It is difficult to say what proportion of the population was 
genuinely Nazi. As I have said, the salutes before the coup 
were comically timid, as if no one wished to commit himselt 
entirely. My own boss was Nazi and so were most of the 


staff. One of the waiters, a Storm-Trooper, had not been 
speaking to me for some days before I left, and had been 
subjecting to the meanest bullying and indignities the dish- 
washer, who was an avowed Communist. 
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The quick change over of the police was really remarkable. 
On Friday, the 11th, lorry-loads of them had assembled, at 
the orders of the Schuschnigg government, in the Opera 
Square, ready to be sent to any part of the town in case of 
trouble. When the news of Schuschnigg’s resignation reached 
them, huge Swastika flags were produced for the lorries, and 
armlets for the men, who swarmed down and joined the mob. 
Both armlets and flags were evidently ready in the lorries. 

Another description of the invasion itself and what followed 
is not necessary here. I shall speak only of its effect on 
myself, and readers may realise the feelings of the unfortunate 
Jews and others. The constant din of planes zooming over- 
head all day, the tramp of marching feet, the thud of drums, 
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the roar of the tanks and cars, the shouting and Singing, th 
strange litanies recited in chorus by the crowds (Heil Adal! 
Heil Adolf Hitler! Heil Sieg! Ein Volk. Ein Reich 9 
—the order of words was known by heart) reduced me to 
State of nervous tension and exhaustion that made me : 
to get away. And I am only 22 and consider myself fai 
tough. The marching of cheering crowds round the 
went on all night. For days no trams could run, so that I ha 
to walk home from work, often at three in the morning, | 
went to sleep and woke to the roar of war-planes. | 
the day in a chaos of noises, not the least of which was th 
continuous broadcast of speeches. It was a great relief When 
I got a cable from my father ordering me home, 


A KINGDOM DIVIDED 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


[This ts the third of a short series of articles dealing with Ireland in its domestic and external aspects, 
Next week’s article will deal with “ Social Trends in Eire ”’] 


HE unity of Ireland is an ideal which no Irish patriot 
will ever abandon. Partition outrages national senti- 
ment more savagely even than did the Union system of 
government which, however great and numerous its demerits, 
at any rate did no essential vivlence to the natural unity of 
the country; and it is economically indefensible. Even 
in the six counties it would be difficult to find a single reason- 
able person, whatever his political views, who would not 
deplore the fact of Partition. But it is equally true that 
in the whole thirty-two counties of Ireland it would be as 
difficult to find a reasonable person who would assert in a 
mood purged of sentiment that the immediate ending of 
Partition is within practical politics. 

Partition dates as a fact of political history only from 1921. 
But much earlier than then a distinct cleavage in social and 
political aims existed between the north-eastern corner and 
the rest of Ireland. The causes of Partition may be traced 
in the final analysis to the plantation of Ulster in the seven- 
teenth century, when the resistance of Ulster to English 
rule was for the first time in history successfully broken by 
the introduction into the Irish social system of an alien 
element incapable of assimilation. The more immediate caus 
was the discrepancy of political objectives created in Ireland 
in the course of the nineteénth century by the various 
measures by which the privileged position of the Protestant 
ascendancy was destroyed, and the vested interests of the 
Protestant landlords in the continuance of the existing 
system of government diminished. In the South the Fran- 
chise Act of 1884 and reforms in the land system removed 
the barrier of privilege which had existed between Protestant 
landlord and Catholic tenant. But in the North Presbyterians 
were as numerous as Catholics among the new tenant 
purchasers. 

As rent-paying tenants, at variance with Protestant landlords, 
Presbyterians and Catholics had had interests and objectives 
in common. The land reforms, which removed Presbyterian 
grievances against Protestant landlords, also removed what 
causes they had had for collaboration with Catholics ; they 
united Episcopalians and Presbyterians and had the effect of 
replacing their previous opposition on agrarian questions with 
a common antagonism against the Catholics who were their 
competitors for the land. This Protestant Front, deter- 
mined to maintain the ascendancy which survived in the 
North, recognised in Home Rule for the whole of Ireland 
the only political development which could undermine its 
position. It represented only a small fraction of popular 


opinion in Ireland, but its position was made impregnable 
by the support which it received from Protestant opinion 
in Great Britain. Great Britain’s refusal to discourage 
even the technique of its opposition to Home Rule, demanded 
with increasing vehemence by the overwhelming majority 
of the Irish, finally made Partition inevitable. 


England’s willingness to defer to the minority on ‘hj 
fundamental point against the demands of the great majoriy 
of the inhabitants of Ireland is to the Irish nationalist th 
crowning injustice in the history of England’s t:catmey 
of Ireland. It has had the effect, not of settling the Iris, 
question, but of creating a new problem in Anglo-Irish 
relations almost as great as the sum of those which the Treaty 
removed. It is moreover a problem whose acuteness the 
passage of time will do nothing to diminish ; it will rather 
be raised with greater bitterness in every generation 
resentment against it accumulates, for the Irish nationals 
will never be reconciled to Partition and will never abandon 
his grievance against Great Britain for providing the machinery 
whereby it was imposed. But even those who protest most 
vehemently against its existence recognise, if they are honest 
with themselves, that the problem is no more easy to sole 
now than it was before 1921. Indeed it can at any mt 
be argued that if British policy in Ireland had followed a 
different course from 1900 onwards, Partition could har 
been avoided in 1921 ; no one in his senses can suggest thet 
it could be summarily removed now. 


Developments north and south of the border since 1921 
have emphasised rather than diminished the cleavage in 
political and social aims between the two areas. There is 
no reason on ecrti why the Free State should have fet 
constrained to modify any part of its policy in deference 
the wishes of a minority artificially maintained outside is 
territory, but it must be recognised that few features of 
the Free State’s political or social programme during th 
last sixteen years have been designed to increase Northen 
enthusiasm for reunion. The exact depth of Ulster’ 
attachment to the Crown is difficult to fathom; judgim 
from the threats of Orangemen in moments of supposed 
crisis it would be reasonable to suppose that its loyalty was 
strictly conditional on British willingness to preserve intat 
the Protestant ascendancy in the North. But howevt 
secure or insecure its basis in sentiment may be, its attade 
ment is certainly strong enough for it to have been deeply 
shocked by the Free State’s policy towards the Crown and 
the Commonwealth. Equally objectionable to the Northem 
mind is much of the social programme of the South. May 
of its objections it is possible for anyone to share. Eire’ 
ridiculous censorship of books and film, its ban upon divorce 
and interference in marital affairs, and the Jansenist attituit 
towards entirely harmless pleasures which the Roma 
Catholic Church is encouraged to exercise, are not featurts 
of life in a satisfactorily progressive State. Southern Ireland’ 
record during the last fifteen years shows that Protestall 
fears of official victimisation for religious reasons are quilt 
groundless, but these indirect results of Roman Ca 
supremacy are equally offensive to Northern sentiment. — 

A still greater obstacle to the ending of Partition is Ulster’ 
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of the economic consequences of reunion. The economy 

the North of Ireland is based principally upon export 
iadustries, largely dependent for their prosperity on the open 
British market. The present export surplus of the linen, 

“tobacco, and textile-machinery concerns could not be 
yholly or even largely absorbed by Southern Ireland; and 
ister fears that, if Ireland were again reunited, competitors 
in Great Britain would agitate for the exclusion of Northern 
Insh products from the British market. For the shipbuilding 
industry Southern Ireland could patently do uuthing, unless 
the plan to create an Irish merchant fleet should materialise, 
which for various reasons it would be very unlikely to do. 
Yet before Ulster will show the slightest enthusiasm towards 
any scheme for reunion with the rest of the country, Eire 
vill have to produce a guarantee, whether by extracting from 
Great Britain the promise of unusually generous terms or 
pysome other means, that a United Ireland will improve rather 
than weaken the none too healthy industrial position of the 
orth. 
“4 Irish question, with its potentially disastrous effects 
on the safety of the British Isles and the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth, thus for the moment rests almost in a state 
of deadlock. Southern Ireland can do nothing to solve it, 
beyond recognising, as she now appears to do, that the un- 
healthy state of her relations with England in recent years 
jsone of the major causes of Uister’s hostility towards her, 


and taking the appropriate steps towards removing that cause _ 
of friction. The sum of Great Britain’s contribution to the 
solution of the problem is strictly limited : she cannot coerce 
Ulster, she can only suggest, and avoid a policy which will 
unnecessarily reinforce Ulster’s reluctance to allow the 
position to be reviewed. The settlement of the problem is 
almost entirely in the hands of the Government of Northern 
Ireland. It is unlikely to be moved to assist in a settlement 
by the existence within its territory of a minority, representing 
about one-third of its population, which is vehemently opposed 
to the maintenance of Partition; but if its professions of 
loyalty are anything but mere cupboard love, it conceivably 
may be by the knowledge of how substantially the prolonga- 
tion of a purely obstructive attitude might diminish the safety 
of Great Britain. Corporate union is obviously impossible 
at the moment to achieve ; but it should not be impossible 
to devise some arrangement, combining juridical unity with 
full local autonomy, which would satisfy the interests of both 
areas. The South is so anxious to obtain some recognition 
of the unity of Ireland that the North could obtain what terms 
it demanded for facilitating it. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether anything which the South could offer by itself would 
appear to the North to be enough; but if Great Britain 
recognises that it is her moral duty to contribute all that she 
can towards the solution of a problem which is largely of her 
creation, the question should not be incapable of settlement. 


FITNESS, TRUE AND FALSE 


By DR. LEONARD WILLIAMS 


T is an axiom to say that the maintenance of health depends 
upon a due balance between intake and output. The in- 
take we know to consist of food and fresh air, and the output 
many people believe to consist almost exclusively of muscular 
exercise. If you speak to an ordinary Englishman on the 
subject of his weight or his contour, he will quite certainly 
reply in terms of muscular exercise, and will stare his blank 
incredulity if you suggest any other factor. Now the 
obsession that intake can be balanced only by increasing 
the output in one particular direction, viz., muscular exercise, 
is in reality a very one-sided view of the question. To obtain 
a true perspective it is necessary to estimate the factor of 
output in terms of energy. We know, of course, that being 
warm-blooded animals most of our energy comes from the 
combustion of food. Food is burned in our economy in 
precisely the same way as coal is burned in a grate, and we 
know that, in obedience to some laws about which we are 
still ignorant, some fires will burn briskly and others, similarly 
conditioned, will burn sullenly and smokily. The energy 
teleased by the one is obviously much greater and more 
adaptable than that liberated by the other, and it is the 
amount of available, utilisable energy in a person which helps 
to characterise him and differentiate him from his fellows. 
Now, whether you have a large stock of energy or a small, 
it has to be adapted to your needs. And human needs 
ae many and complicated. All our physical processes, 
tating, drinking, breathing, excretion and other things 
Which we do, as it seems, automatically—vision, hearing, 
feeling, reactions to heat and cold, to pleasure and pain, all 
these things and others, demand a definite expenditure of 
energy; they draw upon the common stock. When these 
essentials have had their share of this stock, there may be 
enough left over for thinking, physical exercise and other 
voluntary and exhausting acts, but the involuntary demands 
must be satisfied first. And it may happen that some of 
the involuntaries are so clamant that very little remains for 
use by the voluntaries. The man, for example, who is 
Convalescent’ from a serious illness does not go and play 
football, nor does the man who has had the din of a road- 
drill imposed upon him all day want to listen to a jazz band 
at night. 





Let us now return to the question of balancing the intake 
by muscular exercise and physical development. If, after 
the needs of our involuntary physical processes are satisfied, 
there is a considerable margin of available energy, as there 
ought to be, then, provided nutrition is adequate, muscular 
exertion especially in the open air is desirable and necessary, 
but if there should be no such margin, then the enforced 
using up of emergency energy must lead to exhaustion 
somewhere. And why is it that in some people the store of 
this energy is so small; and, if not muscular exercise, what 
is it that uses up this energy and leads to loss of flesh and 
physical exhaustion ? 

The answer to this question is surprising. In America 
it has been found that deprivation of sleep carried out as a 
punitive measure, that is, continuously, for an appreciable 
time, leads to very dramatic results. The victim is kept awake, 
literally at the point of a bayonet, and he is found to emaciate 
with an almost inconceivable rapidity. Animals treated in 
the same way emaciate similarly and die in a few days. 
Lesser examples of the same hunger-provoking effect of 
sleeplessness are within the experience of many who have 
found that to spend long wakeful nights in trains is to 
engender a fierce unusual hunger. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is rather complicated, but it may be expressed 
briefly by saying that nourishment, which has been prepared 
and elaborated in the digestive organs, is unable to reach its 
destination in the various tissues except during sleep. The 
sleepless person is thus forced to live on his reserves, but 
the sluggard is able to give his tissues a full measure of what 
he consumes. 

That there is a close relationship between sleep and 
obesity (or a tendency thereto) was recognised by Sir John 
Sinclair more than a hundred years ago, who wrote in 
1833, “It is proper to add that nothing is more pernicious 
than too much sleep. It brings on a sluggishness and dullness 
of all the animal functions and materially tends to weaken 
the body. It blunts and destroys the senses and renders 
both body and mind unfit for action. From the slowness of 
the circulation which it occasions there necessarily follows 
great corpulency.” A very distinguished physician of the 
Victorian period, Sir Hermann Weber, quotes this with 
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emphatic approval, adding the reservation that the con- 
demnation applies to adults only. Speaking generally, 
children cannot sleep too much. 

Another matter which must engage the attention of those 
who would study the means adopted by Nature for preserving 
physical equilibrium, is the effect of the application of cold. 
The immediate effect of exposing the skin to a cold influence 
is to cause its contraction. This is to prevent any undue 
loss of heat. Man is essentially a warm-blooded animal, and, 
if his temperature falls below a certain level, he dies. If, 
therefore, application of cold is more than transitory, the 
chemical laboratory situated somewhere in our interior 
economy is at once given the order to produce more heat. 
This is effected by burning the fat which everyone, however 
meagre, carries about with him as a reserve. The colder the 
application (say, of the external air) and the longer its dura- 
tion, the busier becomes the chemical laboratory in its work 
of burning fat. When the fat is exhausted, other materials 
may be pressed into the service, for on no account must the 
supply of adequate fuel be allowed to fail. In such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the individual should use up 
his fat and his energy. 

This, again, is an extreme case, but it helps to explain 
how it is that the majority of those who inhabit the colder 


VICTORIA TO 


By HENRY 


WENT down last term to John’s prep. school; he had 
just been given his colours and I was to see him display 
them before a match. I arrived in time for luncheon and 
found myself seated at the high table, John on one side of 
me and Thompson ma., a special friend to whom I was 
formally introduced, on the other. Whatever else they 
are taught, their manners to visitors are charming ; although, 


to judge from John’s behaviour in the holidays, he must 
be at the bottom of the class in this subject. 


Thompson ma. is evidently in full training as a complete 
conversationalist—he told me confidentially that he was 
going into the diplomatic service—and he made his own 
openings for the latest piece of information which he had 
acquired and which he was anxious to impart. “ Had I 
come down from Victoria?” “‘ What a nuisance it was 
that there was no tube from Paddington to the Southern 
Railway.” (He had learnt from John that I lived at Oxford.) 
“* Of course that was an obvious route, but it was quite out 
of the question, for it would have to go under the Park.” 
I agreed that the need was obvious, and innocently asked 
“Why?” That was the cue for which he had been working. 
* Well, you see,” he answered, not, I must say, with any 
air of superiority; his manners were much too good for 
that, but I could feel he was pleased; “‘ you see, it’s like 
this. All the ground under the Park is hopelessly water- 
logged ; there are no end of springs and streams, the Tyburn, 
the Westbourne, and then there’s the Serpentine. All this 
makes a tube quite impossible, or it would have been done 
long ago.” “ Of course,” I asserted, “ quite impossible.” 
One could only meet courtesy with courtesy; this was no 
moment for argument. Besides, it was a question I had 
never considered, and I had no answer to give. 


But, thinking it over, I confess I was not convinced. After 
all, were there not half a dozen or so tunnels under the 
Thames? I wished I had thought of that at luncheon. 

A few days later, however, at the club I fell into the clutches 
of old Colonel Hobnob, who knows or thinks he knows all 
there is to know about London. Here was a question to 
stump him; it almost sounded like a riddle. “ Why is 
there no tube from Victoria to Paddington?” Not a bit 
of it; he knew the answer, and this is the story he told me. 

“ My dear fellow, you’ve never heard that! The reason 
really began in the days of the old Queen, God bless her ! 
Somewhere in the ’fifties or ’sixties. I had it from my father 


Ss 
portions of the temperate zone and lead natural, non-luxyr; 
lives are for the most part spare of build. The cold ating. 
sphere of itself acts as a stimulant to the consumption of fog. 
stuffs and in addition creates a desire for muscular eXercige 
Lesser degrees of cutaneous stimulation acting in the gn, 
direction are provided by cold bathing, sun and air bath; 
mountain climates and sea voyages, anything indeed which 
causes the skin to be exposed in a reasonable measure to thy ' 
great forces of Nature. The integument is the largest 
in the body, and, like all the other organs, it requires eXercise ty 
keep it in training. To coddle it in hot rooms and 
garments is to cripple and debase a principal line of defeng. 
Here then are two factors in the keep-fit problem which, 
though having’ nothing to do with muscular exertion, are of 
the utmost importance in estimating the channels by whi 
vital energy leaves the body. There are others, some 
which are also devoid of muscular complicity, brain-fag fy 
example, and some, like eyesight, that are partly musculy 
and partly nervous in origin. The point that seems to requir, 
emphasis is that there are many things besides biceps the 
go to the making of sound citizens. The National Fitnes 
Council should take account of that. But the individu 
citizen concerned with his physical condition has greater 
need to take account of it for his own sake. 


PADDINGTON 


who was then something or other about the Court. At 
that time the Parks were full of rabbits ; in fact where that 
disgraceful figure of Epstein’s now is, there was a regula 
rabbit warren, and the officers on duty at the Magazine 
used to go out and pot them with their rifles in the evening, 
It so happened that one day, when the Queen was walking 
through Kensington Gardens with her uncle, the old Duke 
of Cambridge, who was then in charge of the Parks as Ranger, 
she put her foot into a rabbit hole and came down—fla, 
It was not a dignified position, especially with all the Lords 
and Ladies-in-Waiting really waiting: She was re-erected 
as speedily as possible; but you can imagine her temper, 
and by the time she had recovered her breath her mind 
was made up. ‘ Uncle George,’ she said with her wonted 
dignity, ‘it is Our Pleasure that there shall be no mor 
rabbits in Our Parks; you will have them all destroyed 
tomorrow. I will have no creatures whatever henceforth 
burrowing under Our Royal Land.’ 

** Orders were at once given for all the rabbit-catchers and 
rat-catchers in London to parade that midnight on th 
Serpentine Bridge with traps, nets, spades, ferrets and dogs 
complete. And, believe me, within twenty-four hours not 
a rabbit was left alive in any of the Parks. A meeting of 
the Privy Council was summoned the same morning, and, 
with Her Majesty presiding, an Order was set out and sealed 
with the Great Seal that all burrowing on or under ou 
Royal Parks is according to Our Pleasure henceforth and 
for ever forbidden. You will find the Order in the Record 
Office or the Rolls Office—I forget which ; but there is als 
a reference to it in the Regulations on the notice-boards 
all the gates of the Parks. That is the reason why theres 
no tube or burrow from Victoria to Paddington. It’s a pity, 
for it would certainly be a convenience. But there it %, 
and it can’t be helped.” 

I extricated myself as soon as Hobnob paused for breath, 
and walked home through Hyde Park. In passing, mor 
out of curiosity than anything else, I stopped and looked 
a notice board. There was nothing in the Regulation 
forbidding “ burrowing.” A horrid thought passed through 
my mind. Was Hobnob, after all, presuming on Mj 
credulity ? Or was he sinking from anecdotage into dotage? 
I have not seen him since, but I shall not retail his story 
to Thompson ma. when I next go to the school; by thi 
time he will probably have departed to Eton, the home af 
budding diplomats. 
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HAVE just passed several weeks in a Franciscan friary, 
where for the first time in my life I have seen that most 
wific of powers, Corporate Christianity, in action, and I 
ue been astonished and impressed beyond words at the 
sigt and work of the Brown Brotherhood. Such men are 
te salt of the earth and the glory of their religion. My 
gy there made me ask myself with peculiar force the ques- 
tons which have occurred several times in this series of 
ices. Why has Christianity, which can be so magnificent, 
istits hold on modern youth ? Why have so many perfectly 
mal young people passed beyond the stage of indifference 
ip that of active disbelief not merely in the theological dogmas 
tut even in the moral principles of Christianity ? It is as a 
nmber of this group that I write, and I will try to state 
wm: of the points of their case. 

The first point of doubt is the divinity of Christ. The 
wual approach is historical, and criticism concentrates on 
sch points as the value of the gospels in the light of recent 
research, Christ’s own words on His Godhead in the light of 
the world-wide tendency to deify great men (even the agnostic 
















Pe Buddha is now worshipped as a god !), and the importance of 
regula what appear to be later accretions to the story, such as the 
azine te birth and the raising of Lazarus. However remarkable 
ening, ye AY have been, is the evidence really strong enough, 
alking liable enough to prove His Godhead? A matter-of-fact 
Duke 2! friend of mine once summed up the argument thus : 
anger “If Christ was tried in an English law court on a charge of 
i being divine, the evidence of the gospels would not be 
Lords goulicient to secure a conviction.” 

rected Of course, this in no way detracts from his supremacy as 
mper, M20, but there is a great difference between revering the most 
mind #grghteous and inspiring of men and worshipping a saviour. 
onted fmThe effect of this on one’s belief in orthodox theology is 
















obvious, Christ’s teaching becomes fundamentally no 


more 
royed (different from that of anybody else—such superiority as it 
“forth fs will be due to its Own power and not to the fact that it is 


arevelation from God. Christ’s character becomes of more 


sand Jmmportance than His teaching, His righteousness than His 
» the #vords on marriage or peace. His moral precepts are no longer 
dogs Msuperhuman with a superhuman sanction. Indeed, it is 
s not Medoubtful if it is ethically desirable that morality should be 
ng of Mdependent on a superhuman sanction, and in point of fact 
and, @uddhism and nineteenth-century rationalism, both agnostic 
ealed MBcreeds, have produced men worthy to stand beside any 
our MB Christian saint. At any rate, to the young man of today, 
and (it is the desire to do right and not the fear of the Lord 
cord #Rvhich is the beginning of wisdom. 

aso # The theological and moral teachings of the gospels, too, are 
is t HBfequently criticised from modern intellectual standpoints. 
eB The legacy of Darwin is still with us, and evolution, at least 
pity; #23 generally understood, postulates an impersonal, detached 
t 8, MBsystem of laws which slowly and relentlessly work out their 


Purpose, rather than the personal Father who loves all men 
a His children. Marxism, which claims that ideas and 
morality are merely the product of social and economic 
cavironment, and that religious teachers therefore are but 
the spokesmen of certain sections or groups, contains sufficient 
uth to serve as a good point of attack on Christianity. 
Similarly, there is psychology, with its emphasis on the power 
that is within man to the exclusion of reliance on any outside 
Source of strength, such as God. 

The intense interest in politics which is such a feature of 
Modern youth, particularly in the Universities, undermines 
mther than openly attacks Christianity. The Free Traders 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—Iil 


[The writer is an Oxford undergraduate, aged 21} 






of a century ago began their meetings with prayers, garnished 
their speeches with texts, and declared that free trade was “‘the 
international law of God Almighty,” but modern political 
programmes are essentially secular movements for secular 
ends. The implications are immense and indirectly sap 
Christian belief. A new standard of values is set up—the 
“good of the community ” comes before everything, and such 
sections of it as resist are to be “ liquidated.” Men are 
regarded as social or economic units, not as human beings ; 
the whole’ outlook is impersonal, and in great contrast to the 
Christian emphasis on individuality. The conviction comes 
that a largely non-Christian society cannot be changed by 
Christian means, for practical reforms are needed and personal 
righteousness is of little avail. Why should not such great 
forces as mass-hatred be used? Divine help is ignored— 
man can and must work out his own salvation with his own 
resources. Moreover, the energy and idealism of youth are 
diverted to this new cause. At Oxford, for instance, the 
Labour Club is certainly the largest, the most enthusiastic 
and the most efficient of all University clubs. 

So far doctrine. What about Institutional Religion? In 
my opinion, it is impossible to deny that the Church, for most 
of us the Anglican Church, is a sad stumbling-block. One 
naturally, if illogically, judges a body of doctrine by its 
exponents, and it is idle to pretend that the youth of today 
is inspired or even attracted by the mass.of the clergy. Take, 
for instance, a summary of the Oxford undergraduates who 
are taking Orders. As a rule, they are rather second-rate 
members of the public-school class, and their intellectual 
average is low, much lower than, say, that of the candidates 
for the Home and Indian Civil Services. Neither are they 
conspicuous for character, and in the only way in which 
young men in their circumstances are in serious temptation, 
sex, their standards are no higher than those of anybody else. 
Of course, there are exceptions—some of the men I like and 
admire most, including my best friend, are taking Orders— 
but on the whole clerical undergraduates are not of a type 
to win much respect among their fellows. 

One frequent charge against the Church, which has not been 
allayed by the recent Report, is that of vagueness of doctrine. 
It is pointed out that the clergy cannot give a clear decision 
on the Christian attitude towards such important questions 
as war, divorce or spiritualism, and they do not even know 
whether their Church is sacramental or not, and thus whether 
their authority is derived from ordination or from the inner 
light—or from having passed certain examinations! This 
and the fact that so many of the clergy are members of the 
upper classes, which indeed often seems their main qualifica- 
tion, turn many people away not merely from the Church 
but from the religion it preaches. Those opinions will be 
supported, I think, by a study of the Oxford Group Movement, 
which bears all the signs of being a reaction against contem- 
porary upper-class religion, while the High Church doctrines 
now prevalent may be regarded as the weapons whereby the 
Church hopes, however unconsciously, to recover its lost 
authority, as it did in the days of Newman and Pusey. 


Of course, it is not denied that the clergy perform many 
useful social functions—have they not been termed the 
Ministry of Social Lubrication? But as a “ community of 
Christlike men. . . .” No, they simply are not good enough. 
If the clergy had a little more of the devotion, energy, and 
almost incredible self-sacrifice of the friars with whom I 
lived, there would be fewer complaints of the apathy and 
hostility of modern youth to Christianity. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





By W. G. J. 


Five years ago, on April Ist, 1933, the official boycott of 
German Jews came into force, and the world learnt with 
horror of the measures adopted against all Non-Aryans, 
whether they were Jews by religion or not. Today after 
five years the systematic repression of Jews in Germany, so 
far from diminishing, has entered into its most cruel and 
destructive stage. 

To the foreign observer the outward and visible signs of 
what is going on are not so obvious as they were. The crude 
notice-boards and slogans have practically disappeared, and 
if Streicher’s Stiirmer is still offensively in evidence, it is 
often dismissed as an isolated case of fanaticism and bad 
taste. In point of fact a new machinery of systematic persecu- 
tion is working so efficiently that the Jews today are to be 
pitied not so much for isolated outrages perpetrated against 
individuals as for the absolute hopelessness of their position. 

Nineteen thirty-three was a year of violence, accompanied 
by preliminary anti-Jewish legislation and dismissal of Jewish 
officials. By widespread propaganda the ground was prepared 
for the Nuremberg Decrees of September 15th, 1935, which, 
though they established the definite subjection of the Jewish 
community, at least promised to fix a limit to progressive 
persecution and to provide a known basis upon which Jews 
and Aryans could regulate their relationship. On all these 
points Herr Hitler was explicit, and his speech left no doubt 
that at any rate the bare right of existence would not be denied 
to Jews who observed the conditions of the new decrees. 
Like so many other assurances, these solemn promises soon 
proved to be worthless. However, the holding of the Olympiad 
in Berlin in 1936 brought another temporary respite in the 
more obnoxious forms of persecution, while economic con- 
siderations resulted in the maintenance of a certain tolerance 
towards Jewish employers and business men. 

With the resignation last November of Dr. Schacht from 
the Ministry of Economics and the advent of Field-Marshal 
Goering as economic dictator, the cause of German Jewry 
received its death blow. Schacht had possessed both the 
insight and the courage to exert his influence in the direction 
of moderation. But moderation has no place in the Nazi 
scheme of things. So nothing more nor less than the 
systematic elimination of all non-Aryans from any possibility 
of earning a bare livelihood is now in progress. They are to 
be driven into such a position that they will be forced to 
emigrate. 

Emigration has of course taken place already on a very large 
scale. Thus since 1932 the number of German Jews has been 
reduced from 560,000 to 350,000. But both from the point 
of view of the conditions attached to leaving Germany and 
because of the unwillingness or inability of other countries to 
add to their numbers of refugees, the difficulties of the emigra- 
tion problem have become virtually insurmountable. 

Although emigration is officially encouraged by the Nazis, 
it is in practice made as difficult as possible. No emigrant 
may take more than ten per cent. of his capital abroad, while 
forfeiting the rest. In spite of this, many Jews are prepared to 
emigrate at all costs, even where it means abandoning a life’s 
work and preparing for a life of extreme material misery. 

In so short a survey it is impossible to give any adequate 
idea of the distress of these 350,000 survivors. 

To begin with the children, it is being made steadily impos- 
sible for Jewish children to obtain the same facilities for educa- 
tion as Germans. Where they are not definitely excluded from 
classes, they are admitted under conditions which make their 
lot very hard to bear. Jews who can afford it attempt to equip 
their children by sending them to be wholly or partly educated 
abroad. Here, however, the new passport regulations place 
them in a terrible quandary. Children sent abroad are con- 
sidered as emigrants, and in almost every case are stopped at 
the frontiers if they return to visit their parents or are imprisoned 
for infringement of the law which forbids the return of emigrants 
to Germany. Should parents resident in Germany wish to 
visit children abroad, the procedure is even more complicated. 
Usually passports are only issued to Jews fer purposes of emigra- 
tion, in exchange for a written promise that the bearer will not 
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return to Germany on pain of imprisonment. This Promise; 
extracted on every pretext, and non-compliance is Punished & 
detention in a concentration camp until such time as h 
ments have been completed for emigration. ATTaNGe 

Those who are unable to emigrate because they cannot find 
country to grant them refuge are not only subject to the : 
torture which life in Germany means to every Jew, but they ar 
faced, sooner or later, with the prospect of material destitution 
Until November last it was the Jewish civil servant and 
the professional man and the artist who felt most heavily thy 
hand of anti-semitism. Since then the numerous Jews 
in industry, banking and commerce have been the object of 
official campaign which demands the transfer of all Jewish 
business into Aryan hands. According to a recent Goy 
decree, the purchase-price paid for a Jewish business mug 
include no allowance for “‘ good-will.” Since, Moreover, the 
authorities fix the price quite arbitrarily in favour of the Arya 
purchaser, the Jews are faced with the alternative of Selling oy 
at a loss of often as much as 60 per cent., or of going inty 
liquidation which involves almost as great a loss. 

Barred from the civil service, from the professions and g 
public posts, from cultural life and now also from privap 
business, Jews who cannot emigrate may, if they are Wealthy, 
live in retirement on their capital ; for the less fortunate then 
is at present the aid of Jewish charitable institutions. By 
Jewish capital in Germany, though considerable, is dwindling, 
In five years it has fallen from Rm. 12 milliard to something 
like Rm. 7 milliard, and it cannot be depended upon indefinite 
to cope with the problem of the more needy Jew. 

Jews cannot even count on such slender protection as existing 
legislation affords them. Judges exercise discrimination befor 
the law on the ground that all Jews must be in the wrong a prion, 
since they are without exception fundamentally corrupt anf 
wicked. Even so, many cases exist of the Gestapo over-ruling 
court decisions on the grounds of over-leniency towards J 

One of the most pathetic features of anti-semitism in 
many is the amount of evidence which goes to show that it} 
no roots in any widespread conviction among the 
people, but that it is effected by the all-powerful Nazi extremis 
with the active collaboration of the Gestapo. The system¢ 
local police spying, local denunciation and party pressu 
which forces members to sign a declaration that they w 
conduct no transactions of any kind with Jews, makes it impos 
sible for the ordinary man in the street to risk the trouble whid 
inevitably follows incurring the displeasure of the authoritis, 
Whatever the public may think at heart of the Stiirmer pictun 
of scheming, race-polluting Jews threatening the very existent 
of Nazi Germany, it is these standards that one has to accept 
the basis of anti-semitic activity. 

The addition of 190,000 Austrian Jews to the 350,000 unite 
tunates still left in Germany only serves to make more formi 
able still the problem of emigration. The lot of the Austr 
is likely to be even more harsh than that of their Germ 
brethren, since the suddenness of the contrast between thef 
rights of citizenship and complete humiliation is aggravated! 
the fact that the machinery of persecution was ready and pe 
fected. 

But the tragedy of German Jewry does not end with the] 
themselves. The German nation itself has been engulfed} 
the wave of barbarism which broke over the heads of the unltt 
tunate non-Aryans. 1,500 University scholars, 2,200 doctor 
2,700 artists and architects, chemists, physicists, mathematic 
and engineers -have been dismissed and most of them lf 
gone into exile. In them German Science, art and leat 
have suffered an inseparable loss,. which, together with ¢ 
stifling of all freedom of thought and research, has relegil 
Germany to a state of semi-civilisation. No nation can a 
with impunity to deprive itself of thinkers of the calibre 
Einstein and Haber, the Nobel prizewinner and inventor oft 
synthetic ammonia manufacturing process, of authors such 
Stefan and Arnold Zweig and Lion Feuchtwanger, of ad 
such as Elisabeth Bergner, producers like Max Reinhardt 
musicians such as Fritz Kreisler and Bruno Walter, to mem 
only a few of the most celebrated names, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
THE THEATRE 


u[diot’s Delight.” By Robert E. Sherwood. At the Apollo 
tre 


play acts on its audience’s nerves and senses against a 
d of newspaper headlines: Troops in Vienna, 
trations in Warsaw, Speeches in Prague. Those who 
yatch it from the stalls and circle are excited and frightened 
not merely by what they see on the stage, but by the connexion 
between what they see there and what they have read 
an hour before in their evening papers. In calmer times, 
when it would have to create its whole effect itself, it would 
bly seem not half so good a play. At this moment in 
history audiences are not disposed to be critical of any play 
which dramatises the effects of war. 

The scene of Idiot’s Delight is a mountain resort in Central 
Europe, on the day when a new Great War begins. Catastrophe 
hangs with awful inevitability over the hotel, because in the 
yalley beneath it is an aerodrome from which is made the 
attack which officially initiates hostilities. The inmates of the 
hotel know that within twenty-four hours the aerodrome will 
itself be attacked ; they do not know whether they will be 
able to avoid being victims of the reprisal, for they are tem- 
porarily imprisoned on the wrong side of the frontier by 
restrictions about passports and the absence of any trains. 
They are as types sufficiently various to be representative of 
small communities in any country, where people helplessly 
and in varying degrees of innocence await disaster. An 
English honeymoon couple wander through the hote!, perplexed 
and still slightly incredulous ; a French Communist fires his 
parting shots at the existing social order before being hustled 
off to prison ; a German scientist, who has spent his life abroad 
in medical research, decides to return to his country and use 
‘his-talents to create new horrors of war; an armament manu- 
facturer, whose presence in such a place is itself mysterious, 
makes mysterious arrangements on the telephone; a bevy of 
stranded chorus girls get off with the local soldiery ; an exotic 
Russian, an appendage of the armament manufacturer, romances 
about her past, rounds hysterically on her employer, and is 
abandoned with a useless passport; a tough American, in 
charge of the chorus girls, mordantly analyses human folly, 
recognises in the Russian someone with whom he was once in 
love, and when at length the train carries all the others away to 
safety remains with her as the bombs begin to fall over the 
hotel. The lives and characters of these people, drawn together 
for the time being into the same pattern by similar fears and 
hopes, are described as much in terms of farce as of tragedy. 
The ridiculous is made to point the terrifying and the inconse- 
quent the absurd. ‘This is the side of war which will not be 
teflected in the headlines ; yet it is in essentials the side of war 
which will concern the vast majority of people, much more than 
the news of dramatic victories and defeats. It is no criticism of 
the play to say that it provides no argument against war itself. 
It is not an argument, but a protest, rhetorical but theatrically 
convincing, against something against which in the practical 
sphere neither arguments nor protests seem to be able to achieve 
anything. Its justification is that in the theatre one never stops 
to consider what, if anything, it is which it has succeeded in 

proving. 

This production is a personal triumph for Mr. Raymond 
Massey, who has directed it in addition to playing the leading 
Part. His production is admirably swift, and he has never 
bettered this performance as the tough, wry, perceptive 
American through whom all the other characters are revealed. 
Miss Tamara Geva, as the Russian, began poorly and made 
her character incredible by exaggerating her affectations ; but 
she improved as the evening progressed, and she rose admir- 
ably to the play’s climax. Mr: Franklin Dyail’s German 
Professor was a most respectable Academy Portrait, and Mr. 
Carl Jaffé gave a lively sketch as the French Communist. Mr. 
Hugh Miller, who seems to be everyone’s natural choice for 
simister but improbable réles, failed, excusably, to make the 
atmament manufacturer even remotely interesting: This is 
the only ill-drawn character in a play that is emphatically worth 
Seeing, as much for its performance as for itself. Those who 
oe sordid cabarets will, incidentally, be enraptured by the 

Ondes, DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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THE CINEMA 


‘* The Count of Monte Cristo.”’ At the London Pavilion——** Mad 
About Music.” At the Leicester Square 

MONTE CRISTO, revenge in his grim eye, sets up the three 
of hearts as a practice target, crosses the room with suave 
step and takes careful aim. ‘“‘ Cheat!” ‘‘ Hypocrite!” 
“Skunk!” At each denunciation a bullet pierces its 
appointed heart. How could it be otherwise? If Monte 
Cristo missed we should be unable to tell whether Mondego, 
Danglars and De Villefort were indeed destined to succumb 
to his ruthless justice. We might not even know, four reels 
beforehand, how the film was going to end. And this inevita- 
bility is typical of the whole picture. It trudges along from 
sequence to sequence firmly determined to accomplish its 
task of translating Dumas’ windy yarn into adult entertain- 
ment. Everything is orderly; nothing out of place. True, 
there is a little suspense and a little unexpectedness to quicken 
our heartbeats : but the tensions and surprises are themselves 
so carefully timed that they become a predictable part of the 
general logic. ‘“‘ Shall we return and shut the door ?” ask 
the gaolers as they leave the Abbé Farcia’s cell to fetch the 
necessary tackle to dispose of his dead body. How could 
they return while Dantés is busy inserting himself into 
Farcia’s shrouds to make good his escape? Inevitably the 
gaolers fail in their duty; inexorably Dantés is thrown into 
the sea, and on we go to the next episode. ; 


It is the old, old difficulty of the romantic period picture. 
Lacking the flavour of contemporary reality so vital to the 
screen, saddled as often as not with a story whose only saving 
grace is that it flowed from the pen of an immortal, the 
costume film must necessarily fall back for its interest on a 
series of clichés. Robert Donat’s elegant gestures, Elissa 
Landi’s courtesies, Louis Calhern’s villainous leers are the 
elegancies, courtesies and leers respectively of a hundred 
previous costume films. Like Victorian melodrama they 
interest us as entertaining curiosities. And if we were to 
call the formulae in question we, like Dumas’ villains, should 
be cheats, hypocrites and skunks. 

It will soon be very difficult for any but the most convincing 
of headmistresses to persuade usual mothers to send their 
daughters to school in Switzerland. As if musical comedies 
had not already slandered Swiss education sufficiently, here is 
Miss Deanna Durbin being allowed to make further hay with 
the curriculum. It is even more surprising, after his recent 
escapade with Simone Simon, that Herbert Marshall should be 
admitted to academic premises. Deanna is the daughter of a 
film star, who, for commercial reasons, wishes her blunder to 
be kept as quiet as possible. For want of a live father Deanna 
invents an imaginary one, and, when her lies begin to wear thin, 
Herbert Marshall is caused to make fact out of fiction. That 
is a much more reputable function than he had to perform last 
time, although it is odd to think of his stolidity indulging in a 
tithe of the exploratory pursuits with which Deanna credits 
him. But why all these lies, in order that Miss Durbin may 
sing 2? The audience goes to her films simply because she is a 
fresh and charming person, and because she sings nicely. The 
commodity required is Miss Durbin, and plenty of her, not 
new Swiss girls’ schools for old. And lies do not become 
Deanna Durbin. She is the least sophisticated prodigy that 
Hollywood has ever sponsored, and she must not be standardised 
quite so soon. There was a little girl in Poil de Carotte, and 
there were many children in La Maternelle. American direc- 
tors of children should study these films once daily during pro- 
duction. Then perhaps it would become possible to view the 
prospect of Deanna Durbin’s next film without misgiving. 

The Good Earth is back at the Polytechnic. Mr. F. L. Lucas 
once wrote of man and tragedy: ‘‘ Destiny scowls upon him ; 
his answer is to sit down and paint her where she stands.”’ 
That is the pleasure to be got out of seeing The Good Earth— 
a hearty belly-laugh at Nature just when she thought she was 
getting the better of us. Paul Muni and Luise Rainer are the 
victims, and their performances are very beautiful. And if 
anyone thinks that the film must of course be excellent but over- 
harrowing, let him remember that there is a swarm of locusts 
which must be seen and even then will hardly be believed. 

STUART LEGG. 
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The Return of the Prodigy 


AFTER a retirement of two years for rest and study, Yehudi 
Menuhin has returned to the concert-platform, no longer a 
Wunderkind with all the glamour of the marvellous about 
him, but a young man of 21 who must justify to the world the 
extraordinary reputation of his boyhood. Seven years ago, 
when he first appeared in London, he astonished us not only 
by the high quality of his natural gifts, but also by the unaffected 
manner in which they were displayed. There have been many 
accomplished infants in our time, but none combined so 
much technical virtuosity with so little knowingness or personal 
self-display. The charm of the boy Menuhin lay in his 
complete lack of self-consciousness and in his obvious boyish 
zest. He played the violin as other boys play football, and one 
felt that next day he might go and enjoy a game just as much. 
This sheer keenness made up for any want of deep understanding 
of the great masterpieces—Brahms’s Concerto and later 
Elgar’s and Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne ”—which he so brilliantly 
played. The real wonder was that, amid all the adulation 9} 
enormous audiences, he was able to retain that unaffected charm. 

In order to assess a musician’s true measure as an artist, 
it is necessary to differentiate between his physical and mental 
endowment. Technique is mainly a matter of the development 
of a physical aptitude for a particular instrument, whether it is 
the voice or the violin. The large hands requisite for violin- 
playing, the accurate ear, which has no necessary connexion 
with musical understanding, and the particular kind of manual 
facility that makes playing an instrument come easy to a 
child are purely physical qualities, and their proper develop- 
ment is a matter of credit as much to the master as to the pupil. 
What cannot be taught, though their growth may be fostered 
where it already exists, are taste and artistic understanding and 
personality. By ‘‘ personality ” in a public performer is meant 
the gift of communicating to an audience his own intense 
interest in what he is playing, singing or acting. This com- 
munication of excitement can convert even second-rate material 
into something great because it is a sincere expression of the 
human soul. I happened the other day to hear a broadcast 
of the final duet in Act I of Lucia di Lammermoor from some- 
where in Italy, in which the facile melody was transformed 
by the excitement of the singers’ tone and rhythm into a 
poignant and dramatic scene, even at the remove of a broadcast 
relay. 

There was in the boy Menuhin’s playing that quality of 

excitement, but it came from a naive keenness rather than 
rom a deep understanding of what he played. That has 
nevitably disappeared. The interest of hearing him again 
was to see what had replaced it, and unfortunately the experi- 
ment had to be made in the Albert Hall. It is obviously more 
difficult to achieve an intimate communication with thousands 
in that vast space than with hundreds in a smaller hall. But it 
can be done, as Kreisler, even in his most trivial moments, 
has often proved. But, for all his technical accomplishment, 
which remains as admirable as ever, Menuhin’s playing seemed 
for the most part empty and null, compared with the white-hot 
fury of Telmanyi’s recent performance of Bach’s Chaconne, 
which was the most memorable in my experience, Menuhin’s 
was merely an exercise accurately repeated. It never stirred 
the blood, except for one brief moment. 

It is this violinist’s supreme misfortune to have captured 
so early the attention of the multitude. For he has now to 
make the choice between the attempt to remain what his 
agent calls a ‘‘ Transcendent Musical Figure’”’—that is a 
kind of circus-performer appearing only before ‘‘ capacity 
houses ” in the vastest procurable arenas, always on tour 
from town to town, reeling off the same programmes to the 
gaping multitudes—or the course of self-denial and, with a 
cutting of immediate losses, contentment with a more genuine 
kind of music-making for the few. I cannot help feeling that, 
apart from the artistic gain that might come of it, this would 
be the wiser course. For, unless he can develop a personality 
in the sense I have defined, there will gradually be a falling-off 
in the number of his admirers. Dullness will sooner or later 
bore even the wooden-headed. And then there will be nothing 
left but a slow decline into obscurity. That thers is yet a real 
artist to be developed in this young man I am convinced, but 
he will not emerge in the atmosphere of sensational publicity 
and huge uncritical audiences. DyNELEY Hussey. 
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ARBEITER LESEN 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


EINER der gréssten und volksreichsten Bezirke von Berlin ; 
Neukéln. Hier leben fast ausschliesslich Arbeiter, yon qe. 
die Mehrzahl im Bezirke selbst in den zahlreichen Rabi, 
arbeitet. So haben die Werktatigen den Vorteil, nich yi, 





viel von ihrer Freizeit fir einen langen Weg von ung 5m it tom § 
Arbeitsstétte zu verschwenden. Das kommt ihrem Bildyy, i 9 50 
bediirfnis entgegen. Nicht alle von den Arbeitern, gele Boalt 
wie ungelernten, vergeuden ihre Freizeit bei eintinigem § yas Mis 
miuissigem Kartenspiel, kitschigem Kinovergniigen, Der Be. the 825 


liner hat schon seit jeher buchstablich Hunger nach gun | 








Buchern gehabt. Leider hat man frither das nur im geting it {10 
Umfange erkannt und noch weniger hat man ihm dabei gehy fm ont {f0! 
fen. Das ist heute, wenigstens im Ausseren, in der Quantiti West ha 
und in der Organisation, besser geworden. news tO 
Die Volksbiicherei von Neukéln ist in einem Nebentrakt «fm " al 
stadtischen Bades untergebracht; so ist in unmittelbary of adm 
Nachbarschaft fiir geistige und kérperliche Bediirfnisse gesop of the ' 
Durch einen schénen Pfeilerhof, geschmiickt mit einem Brym tt 
en, gelangen die achttausend Leser dieser Biicherei zu ihaie ™# the 
schweigenden Schitzen. Rund 42.000 Bande warten dart Stet 
gelesen zu werden. Friiher waren Biicher wie Beamte schlat who ha 
und nur notdirftig untergebracht. Der bicherhungrige Many, 1 think, 
der von der Strasse kam, wurde schnell abgefertigt, man frag dos. I 
nicht viel nach seinen Wiinschen. Denn man verstandesdamime "POM 
nicht, dass das Sprichwort “ Zeit ist Geld” nicht fir dq a house 
Biicherleser passt. Heute wird der Leser der Volksbiichem ™¢ 
sach-und fachgemiss beraten. Natiirlich wird dabei versucy tulip, 
ihn auch weltanschaulich zu beeinflussen. Die ‘ Wehrwiss Bulbs | 
schatt,” wie die Abteilung der Kriegs-und Soldatenbiict the bas 
auch offiziell genannt wird, steht mit an der Spitze der angefori. of Traj 
erten oder empfohlenen Biicher. Hier schmékert cine UP 
Jugend, deren Ideal auch heute noch der “ frischfrohliche’j™ “™ f 
Krieg ist. Schuljungen bekommen hier ihre bunten Soldater 
biicher, aus denen sie sich Muster fiir ihre Schiilerzeichnungy Garde 
heraussuchen. Aus den Biichern, die von der “ Stadtbiblofe -” 
thek der Reichshauptstadt ” entlehnt werden, suchen sie sii One 
aus, was sie spater einmal werden wollen oder werden miissen My « 
Flieger, Kanonier, Pionier, Reiter, Schiitze, Tankfiihrer .,./§ ™ Re 
Diese Kriegs-und Soldatenbticher werden heute stark } ~~, 
gehrt. Daneben werden aber auch Biicher tiber Techni ir: : 
angefordert. Der Berliner Arbeiter hat immer schon cing svolific 
Hang zum Basteln gehabt; er baut seinen Radio-Appar 3 ing 
sein Paddelboot, seinen Schlitten, sein Aquarium nach Vorlages pee 
die er in seiner Volksbiicherei sucht und auch immer finde bes ‘ 
Daneben interessieren den werktatigen Leser _besondeni ae 
Memoirenwerke aus dem letzten Weltkrieg, Romane wi «ee 
Berichte aus dem Schiitzengraben, aus der Kriegsgefange i “li 
schaft, aus dem Spionagedienst. Man will wissen, wie ¢s Wa, in $4 
wie es wieder werden wird. Politische Biicher sind auch nod ide 
immer stark umworben. Man muss manchmal lange watte espe 
bis, man einen solchen Band, nach langer Vorbestellung, endiid fornia 
erhalt. Die Biicher von “‘ Blut und Boden,” die sogenannt nee 
** Blubo ’-Literatur werden heute nicht mehr so stark verlag hybri 
wie zu Beginn des Dritten Reiches. Hier kénnen die Vols as 
bibliothekare eine Ermtidung des Interesses feststellen. aah 
Romane und Werke der schénen Literatur werden mi jay. 
von Frauen gelesen, die aber tiberraschenderweise nur zm lusty 
von hundert Lesern umfassen. Dafiir sind von hunt oc. 
Entleihern von Gedichtbanden rund achtzig Prozent weiblide 
Leser. Auf der Lesekarte sind Alter, Geschlecht und Sw 
der Leser vermerkt. So kann man schnell feststellen, GH ¢co¢ 
die Leser der zwanzig Exemplare von Grimm “ Volk oii Tt 
Raum ” zur Halfte Arbeiter, zur Halfte Beamte und Student sion 
sind. Neben Hans Grimm wird Hamsun oft verlangt; & whos 
gibt Leser, die planmiéssig eines nach dem anderen sei pub- 
Werke lesen.“ Die Klassiker sind etwas in den Schatt ane 







getreten. Ebenso die Biicher tiber Naturwissenschaften, # 
friher eifrig verschlungen wurden. Auch _ hier 
Geschichte und Politik alle anderen Gattungen der Litem 
verdrangt. » 

Der Arbeiter geht mit dem entliehenen Buch unglaublé 
vorsichtig um ; fast jeder der Leser bindet sich das entliehé 
Buch noch einmal in Schutzpapier ein und bringt es auch 
Umschlag wieder. Denn die Leserschaft dieses Arbellt 
bezirkes liebt das Buch; seinen Inhalt wie seine Ausstattl 
Darum sind die Bibliothekare dieser Biichcrei auf ihre Ke 
schaft besonders stolz. 
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The Wild Tulip Baste! 
query as to the existence in England of the wild tulip 
LE deny (Clipa Sylvestris), made a fortnight ago, has met with unex- 
‘a success. Many correspondents have written reporting 
a ly ‘from as far north as East and West Lothian and as far west 
Bi vd 1s Somerset, and as far back in the last century as 1870. 


Jo all these correspondents I am very grateful. Among them 


— yas Miss V. Sackville West, who reported having seen it in 
Der the grass of an old orchard in Hampshire—the exact locality 
ach Be. [shall naturally not give. Two other correspondents reported 
dita it from: Hampshire, two from Dorset, two from Somerset, 


oe from Yorkshire and two from Suffolk; Miss Sackville 
West had heard of it also from Bedfordshire, which is pleasant 
news tome. Perhaps the two most charming correspondents 
were also the oldest, a lady and a gentleman, neither afraid 
of admitting age, the gentleman sending a detailed report 
of the tulip from his Yorkshire school herbarium, “ date the 
later seventies, perhaps earlier”? ; the lady wisely remarking 
that the home of the tulip in Dorset is “a very precious 
geret; kept, especially perhaps, from gentlemen of the Press, 
yho have not as a class the reputation of discretion,” hoping, 
Ithink, that at least one would belie that description, which he 
does. By far the most interesting letter came from Hampshire, 
reporting how a young couple had bought some land, built 
house and had been astonished, before their garden had had 
time to be made, by the appearance everywhere of the wild 
tulip, which villagers reported had always been there. 
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Bulbs were very deep, “an immense depth down,” and at 
enbiicher the base of one clump was found a Roman coin of the period 
ngeforim of Trajan. Finally a lady froin Berkshire sent details of the 
ert ein tulip in a series of charming pencil sketches, and from Scotland 
Shliche Mg came two bulbs in flower. 
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Garden Escapes 

One correspondent is, and perhaps justifiably, very sceptical. 
“My own impression is that the plant is mostly, if not always 
an escape from cultivation in this country.” He is probably 
tight, but if he is right how does it happen that this delicate, 
shy-blooming thing should not only have escaped but survived ? 
If it was once cultivated more widely and flowered more 
prolifically how does it happen that such an authority as Sowerby, 
for instance, does not mention it ? This tulip, like some other 
species, seems to increase by means of offsets, often without 
flowering at all. Its survival as a wild plant brings up the very 
interesting question of other garden escapes. Why do some 
plants escape and persist in surviving, and not others? If 
Tulipa Sylvestris and montbretia and canterbury-bell and even- 
ing-primrose and pink primrose can escape and re-establish 
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; * themselves as wild plants, how is it that it never seems to happen 
endiae © such prolific garden seeders as poppy and marigold, Cali- 
ind fornian poppy and mullein ? Plants that might seem to have a 
ear i reasonable chance of successful escape, for instance, are 
Volks hybrid anemones, frothing seed as light as_thistledown ; 
or the Peruvian lilies, cracking off with high explosions like 
ial amber bombs on the hot afternoons of July. Anthemis should 
ar have a chance of escape, and michaelmas daisy. Yet these 
al lusty plants fail where the delicate tulip has, apparently, 
‘ble Succeeded for at least a hundred and fifty years. 
Stan * * + 
: fm scottish Country 
ie This page deals largely, and quite naturally, with English 
t; qa Country life. For the last three or four weeks the B.B.C., 
‘eente Whose broadcasts from English villages are too often of the 
hatte Pub-and-yokel kind, has been distinguishing itself by some 
a, splendid relays from remoter parts of Scotland. The broad- 


casts of life in Mull, Ardgour and Fort Augustus were all 
first-rate. I was struck by several things: the steady rate of 
de-population in almost every district (from Ardgour came 
Hid figures of two marriages, on the average, solemnised each year) ; 
the warm praise for the Forestry Commission, thanks to whom 
hy “At de-population was in some part being checked ; and the 
Intense pride of almost every speaker in his native country- 
side. Almost all of this was in direct contrast to English 
country life. And one other thing was still more in contrast. 
n thousands of English villages and English country towns 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


you can hear the English language mauled and mouthed until 
it loses every inflexion of dignity or beauty. From these remote 
places in the West of Scotland it was possible to hear English 
spoken by lorry-drivers, fishermen, crofters, lighthouse men, 
post-mistresses and in fact by everybody, with a perfection 
that was an absolute delight. 

* * * * 


Lost Men 

It is good news that 30,000 farm-workers in three counties— 
Sussex, Durham and Devon—are to receive higher wages, 
following the decision of the Agricultural Wages Board. Yet, as 
one newspaper pertinently points out, they will still be worse 
paid (far worse paid) than the man who sweeps the garbage 
off your streets. There is an old and very stupid reply to the 
grievance that farm labourers are atrociously underpaid. It is 
that farm workers get supplements in the form of free cottages, 
free milk, free firewood and, of course, free air. It may be 
that all or some of these things are true in all or some of thousands 
of cases. If the average children of the average English farm 
labourer are anything to judge by I very much doubt it. But 
even if it were true (and milk is still thrown to pigs and fire- 
wood lies corded and rotting on many estates), it would still 
not justify a wage of thirty-four shillings to a man who is too 
often expected to understand animals, land, crops, scythes, 
grass, weather, men and machines. On this basis the land will 
shortly have a problem not enly of lost soil but lost men. 

* * *x * 


A Perfect Month 

When the dreary records of English weather are examined 
by future generations the month of March, 1938, will appear 
like an illuminated address. The whole month, at least as 
far as the 26th, has had some quality of illumination that has 
been lyrical. In the south it was so warm that by the middle 
of the month roses were bursting their buds on the walls of 
houses ; delphiniums were in places tall enough to be staked, 
lilies grew at the rate of almost a foot a week; and in a small 
unheated greenhouse it was possible to germinate the hard 
bullet seeds of lupin in two days, a record for any time of the 
year. One other thing: it has been an annus mirabilis for all 
kinds of wild violet. The white have been as thick and large 
as snowdrops; the pale mauve and dark purple almost like 
banks of viola cornuta. The rare pink variety, perhaps a 
garden escape too, has been thicker and richer than ever. 
And finally, that cross between pale mauve and white, producing 
a kind of iris grey, the flowers like so many pale suspended 
moths. All have been as perfect as the warmest March ever 
recorded in these islands. 

*x * * * 


A Comparison 

It is interesting to compare this extraordinary spring with 
that of 170 years ago, for which Gilbert White kept a naturalist’s 
calendar. This can be done by taking White’s dates for the 
first appearance of certain common flowers. The year 1768 
was the only one for which White kept a detailed record of 
flowering plants, and the year is known to have been backward. 
Even so the differences in the dates are very interesting. White 
reported blackthorn on April 7th and cowslip on April 3rd ; 
this year the first was out by the middle of March, the second 
by March 25th (I hope this will be read by that hair-splitting 
critic who once admonished me for daring to describe them in 
flower together); he reported spurge-laurel and golden saxi- 
frage on March 25th and March 27th ; both were in full bloom 
before the middle of this March; he did not record ladies’ 
smock until April 6th, whereas this year it was feathering every 
ditch and marsh, prolifically, a good three weeks earlier; he 
says nothing about dog’s mercury until April 5th, a surprising 
date, since one began to look for it successfully by the end of 
February ; and it was not until April 23rd that he observed 
the wild strawberry, yet I am confident of a recollection of 
finding it in February. I cannot find his reference to pink 
campion, which was fully in flower here on or about March 23rd, 
but his wych elm was a good month late. There were points 
on which, however, I think that White did score. I like his 
Brimstone butterfly on February 13th, his small tortoiseshell 
on January 27th, and his ‘* gossamer floats ’? on February 4th. 

H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspcndents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 





length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference ~ 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the Bog chat 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] certain 

YOUTH ON THE CRISIS (2) The second alternative is to follow the lead of France st 
[To the Editor o f THE SPECTATOR.] When Hitler decides that the time has come for abeou: peace 


S1r,—In these days of political crises there have been many patho agnie sing eralbpciossn 5 Sth ne and _ 
letters expressing the views of experienced and learned men. the Reich, France will be faced with an extremely bh css “ek 
I have not yet seen a letter from any one of those, between the citation. If she decides to honour her treaty chia ie ih 
ages of 20 and 30, who will be called upon to bear the brunt spe only course open to her is to invade Germany, A Furope 
of national endeavour, should the force of events and the petween France and Germany, even though Frama War 
policy of our rulers involve us in war. That, Sir,is my excuse pe technically the aggressor, would draw us inevinaiay a if th 
for seeking the publicity of your columns. the maelstrom. Even if we could put up with German involve 
There seem to be two logical courses open to British Foreign warships and French mines in the Channel, we could ny J Power. 
policy. The first is to assert the right claimed by Pitt, run the risk of seeing France defeated. If we won the wa I policy, 
Palmerston and Lloyd George, that England should not be and more important, won the peace, we might save som, Mm The a 
treated as if she were ‘‘ of no account in the Cabinet of Nations.”” remnant of European civilisation and retain some | in ME securit} 
The second is to allow this country to sink to the ranks of a_ for ourselves. A war to be fought relatively soon, befog @™ 10 bala 
second-class power, to allow others to struggle for world Germany’s strength has increased by the control of th M obe2 
supremacy. At the moment we seem to be pursuing the economic resources of Central Europe, might not have gych @ militar 


second while aiming at the first. cataclysmic results as a war fought on the issue of Imperial, 9 scheme 
Herr Hitler, as Mein Kampf shows, intends to make himself °¢ French, territorial integrity against a Germany whic J 4 pe 
supreme in Central Europe. Without our help there is no dominated Central Europe. iB dew u 


Power strong enough to prevent him. If that supremacy (3) The third alternative is to state categorically that yw seculit 
means, as it presumably does, that he will obtain political shall combine with France, U.S.S.R. and any other nation, League 
and economic control of Western Czechoslovakia, Schleswig- which is prepared to help us, to protect Czech independenc atitud 
Holstein and possibly Hungary and that the other Balkan by every means within our power. It is arguable that q Fascist 
States, Italy and Poland are bound to him by “‘ axes ” we shall firm statement by this country in 1912 as to our determination ( °?"™ 
find that the balance of power is upset. When Hitler builds to fight for Belgium might have prevented the Great War, door 


a fleet and decides to pick a quarrel with us about South-west Lord Grey of Fallodon’s closing years were tormented by = 
Africa we shall have to give in or find ourselves involved in the thought that he might by stating beforehand our firmnes 
a war with a Germany immeasurably stronger than she is on the Belgian issue have prevented the great catastrophe rit 


now. If by that time we are still determined not to fight, which he regarded with such heartfelt horror. It is pr 
and acquiesce in Hitler’s demands, we shall definitely become foundly to be hoped that such torments are not awaiting Lord Year 86 
a second-class power. Halifax or Mr. Chamberlain. The two factors which prevented tl 4 

It is perhaps worth considering our position in that eventu- Sir Edward Grey (as he then was) giving a categorical statement a 
ality. Those who have visited Norway, Denmark and Sweden to Germany on the certainty of our protecting Belgian territory sale 
are agreed as to the essential happiness and freedom which were that the Cabinet themselves were not agreed on the boyd 
exists there. Possibly it will be an advantage to lack like question and the electorate might repudiate such an agreement. 









them the responsibilities of Empire. The British Common- Once again similar difficulties confront our politicians and ae 
wealth of Nations, bound together by economic ties and the they appear to have refused to take any steps to overcome 

glory of the past, would, it is true, be poorer than now, and them and seize the one chance of preserving the balance of 

she would have to be very careful not to offend Hitler or power in Europe without fighting. 

Mussolini, or their successors. We should find our position The great theoretical objection, which will be raised agains 

in the Near-east precarious, we should probably not be this view, is that we should be maintaining the status wi S— 





allowed to trade with the Far East except round the Cape of and further crystallising the acknowledged iniquities of th 
Good Hope. India would seize the opportunity of casting Treaty of Versailles. Such a policy must therefore be com 
herself adrift. Japan would refuse us access to the China bjned with some form of treaty revision. We must discover 
market, Germany would not be a considerate neighbour in what Hitler really wants and be prepared to make some 
South Africa. Certainly our standard of living would go sacrifices to remedy his justifiable grievances. We must 
down. We should become more dependent on American also persuade France to do the same. But we must makeit 
good-will and the American tourist. We should have to quite clear that these concessions are not granted froma 
undergo the dangers of revolution, for it is unlikely that motive of fear; therefore we must first take a firm stand 
capital or labour would bear such privations with patient and show him a united strength. It will probably be our 
equanimity. Nor is there any hope of a proud nation like Jast chance to do so; if we allow him to increase his strength 
ours allowing such things to happen without a struggle. further he will believe that any concessions granted are asctib- 
No Empire in the past has gone under without struggling able to the fear of the blackmailed. 

and there is no reason why we should provide an exception There -has been-no mention. so far of ideals. An cx 


to the facts of history. : So the vision of a Britain as free and support of Czechoslovakia can be justified in terms of enlight- 
nnyy = Saas 6 ey See ened national self-interest alone. Undoubtedly there is @ 
There seem to be three moments when Britain could make _jdealist basis also. There are a great many young Englishman 
an effort to stem the tide which is carrying us relentlessly who believe in the ideals of freedom for individuals and fot 
onward to ignominy and disaster. nations, and who. further believe that this country is looked 
(1) We could fight Germany when she demanded colonies. up to by many smaller nations of Europe as a champion d 
from us or threatened the territorial integrity of France. those ideals. They are not prepared to sacrifice their ideals 
In that case, though it is possible that we should win the war, oF their friends, on the altar of a temporary and unhertt 
it is almost certain that such an inevitably long-drawn-out immunity. They are afraid that the British lion is becom 
struggle would bring European civilisation crashing about an ostrich, whose head is being. buried in the sands of isolatiea 
our heads, and lead on to conditions of appalling anarchy. In because it has been so often smacked by Hitler and Mussolitil 
any event a war with a German-controlled Central Europe With the exception of the Nyon agreement, we have uttefi 
is a risk that no sane man would willingly run. It is not Jacked the dignity of determination. Cannot we possi 
really possible to suppose that Hitler would be put off by a combine to compensate for our mistakes by a firm stand @ 
polite refusal, a dictator is not allowed the luxury of a first- Constructive principles ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
class diplomatic failure. 8 Princes Gardens, S.W.7. J. R. P. Moon. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SECURITY 

[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 

Those of us who are seriously alarmed at the trend of 
‘ernment policy in the world-crisis recognise that the danger 
of that policy is its inconsistency. It is a refusal to accept 
., definite responsibilities for the independence of countries 
which may be threatened by Fascist aggression in the near 
France future, in order not to involve ourselves in war. But itis nota 
oa peace-policy. It involves vigorous rearmament and a determina- 
1a tion to fight if and when our imperial possessions are threatened. 
ands Thus, though it may postpone the risk of war, it is postponing 
it o a time when, however strongly we are armed, we shall 
Bationy, Ibe ing not two Fascist nations but virtually a Fascist 
Furope. Moreover, by that time we shall probably be without 





on If this policy were to be carried out consistently. it would 
German [ involve Great Britain abandoning her status as a first-class 


uld no MM Power. There would be a good deal to be said for such a 
icy, although many objections can be raised against it. 

The alternative is at the eleventh hour to restore collective 
ership fm security, and this at once invites the criticism that it is a return 
before MM t0 balance of power and the 1914 situation. I believe that 
Of the MM to be a yalid-criticism if the proposal is conceived merely as a 
ve such MM military alliance. But it could be a constructive economic 
Nperial, fm scheme. A reconstituted League would succeed if it appointed 
Which Mf a permanent council to direct its international policy and 

dew up a trade plan which would aim at providing economic 
gcurity for all members of the League. Concurrently the 
nation, League would announce that, far from adopting an aggressive 
attitude towards any nation which had chosen to join the 

Fascist bloc, it would consider any claim to territorial or trade 


bee! apansion legitimately advanced, and would keep open the 
t x door for any nation which desired to enter on League 


ited by cunditions. - ‘ Aimee 

The urgent need of the period on which we are entering is 
to create so close a political and economic relationship within 
the League as ultimately to develop a commonwealth. A 
year ago such a proposal would have been dismissed as imprac- 
tial But in the present desperate situation the most 
imperially-minded Power would contemplate it, if it is shown 
to be the one way of preserving civilisation. The peril of the 
Chamberlain line is that it is a compromise between isolation 
ad imperialism.—I am, Sir, &c., 











KENNETH INGRAM. 





London. 





POLAND AND LITHUANIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

tus gw Sikx—May a humble reader venture to congratulate you 
of the Mon the magnificent number of March 25th? It leads off 
wih a staggering assault on ignorance and falsehood in 
“European Facts,” and sustains the same high note throughout. 
What appealed to me most were the comments on Poland’s 
ation in regard to Lithuania, the letters on Anglo-American 
understanding, and the review by Mr. G. M. Young of 
Lippincott’s book Critics of Democracy. The last-named 
seems to me to be both compelling in its logic, and peculiarly 
televant to the present day when free institutions are under 
fite from all sides. 

I should like to add a single comment to your discussion 
of the Polish-Lithuanian incident. Mr. Noel Baker is glad 
of what has happened, but disturbed by the way it was done. 
Surely the interview given by Minister Beck to Mr. Ward 
Price in the Daily Mail is a good explanation. [If it is not 
good enough, I can suggest a fairly simple reason for the 
show of force by Poland, although I have no evidence for it 
tall. It is the following. 

Surely, as was confirmed by Mr. Hoover in London, everyone 
knew that there was not a chance in a hundred of the troops 
being used. Is it not quite likely that the Lithuanian Ministers, 
who have been anxious for a long time to get normal relations 
tablished with Poland, may have intimated privately something 
ike this: ““Remember our die-hard extremists! We can’t 
Mme to an arrangement by negotiation alone. Make a show 
of force, and then we can stop their mouths by saying ‘What 
ise was possible ?’ ” 
eople who see in the ultimatum of Warsaw only another 
txample of the bullying of a small State by a big one should 
eat in mind that Poland did, to all intents and purposes, 
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just the same thing four and a half years ago with her big 
neighbour, the Third Reich. Each time she took a double 
risk, one in regard to what was done and another in regard 
to what the rest of the world would say. Some of us would 
like to see a little more of that readiness to take risks in some 
other capitals of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

38 Midholm, N.W.11. WILLIAM J. Rosé. 


DIPLOMATIC TRUTH 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In view of the German Government’s denial of an 
ultimatum to the late Chancellor of Austria, may I call 
attention to an article which appeared in the Viennese news- 
paper Der Reichspost on Saturday, March 12th, the day 
following the resignation of Dr. Schuschnigg and the assump- 
tion of power by the National Socialists ? It appears in the 
first column of the second page and is in bold type. The front 
page, presumably as the result of heavy censorship, contains 
nothing but the headlines announcing the abandonment of 
the plebiscite, the resignation of Dr. Schuschnigg and the 
succession of Herr von Seyss-Inquart. The last speech of 
the former is omitted entirely, while that of the latter, which 
followed it in point of time, is printed in full. So there can 
be no doubt that this issue received the scrutiny and approval 
of Dr. Schuschnigg’s successors in office. 

I append, in parallel columns, the relevant parts of the 
article to which I refer, and of the recent letter of Baron von 
Neurath to the British Ambassador in Berlin : 


Circumstances in which resig- It is not true that forcible 
nation took place—This after- pressure . . . was exercised by 


noon the Secretary of State 
Keppler, who had come by air un- 
der instructions from the German 
Government, appeared in the 
Chancellery and communicated 
the German Government’s wish 
in the form of an ultimatum, re- 
quiring the postponement of the 
plebiscite, the dismissal of the 
Schuschnigg Government and 
the appointment of a government 
under Seyss-Inquart. President 
Miklas refused to comply with 


the Reich—In particular, the 
statement subsequently spread by 
the former Federal Chancellor— 
to the effect that the German 
Government had delivered an 
ultimatum ‘with a time limit to 
the Federal President, in accor- 
dance with which he was to ap- 
point as Federal Chancellor one 
of certain proposed candidates 
and construct the Government in 
conformity with the proposals of 
the German Government, failing 


this request. Thereupon Gen- which the entry of German troops 
eral-lieutenant Muff, military into Austria would have to be 
attaché to the German Embassy contemplated—is pure imagina- 
in Vienna, came to the Chancel- tion. 

lery and announced to the Chan- 

cellor and to the President an 

ultimatum to the same effect as 

the previous one, to expire at 

7.30p.m. General - lieutenant 

Muff explained that in the event 

of non-acceptance, 200,000 Ger- 

man troops had instructions to 

cross the Austrian frontier, 


—Yours faithfully, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 1. 


R. F. HESKETH. 


STRATEGY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In a letter entitled “‘ Strategy and Czechoslovakia ’ 
which you printed in your last issue, Mr. Horder criticised 
the Government for not assuring Czechoslovakia of our aid 
if she were to be attacked. By confining its obligations to 
existing treaties, the Government has recognised where the 
true interests of this country lie. It may not be in our interest 
for Germany to become too powerful, but we cannot expect 
our soldiers and sailors to lay down their lives for some central 
European State. Many of Mr. Horder’s fellow recruits will 
not know where Czechoslovakia is, and I am sure that they 
will have no inclination to fight for it. Mr. Horder complains 
that the Government has not secured the alliance of Czecho- 
slovakia in time of war with Germany. Surely he realises 
that if we were to be drawn into a war against Germany it 
would be on the side of the “ democratic”? Powers; thus 
we should be assured of the valuable (?) strategical position 
that she commands in operations against our enemy, without 
committing ourselves to the dangers of an unknown policy 
or without binding the Government’s successors to carry it 
out in unforeseen circumstances. He also claims that Czecho- 
slovakia should be our ally because of her value as a “‘ stepping 
stone’ between Russia and France. This is a problem 
belonging to French foreign policy, and has been dealt with. 
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It has nothing to do with us.. Mr. Horder may feel broken- 
hearted by watching what he calls the vacillation of the 
Government; many would feel so if they thought that the 
Government would squander the country’s resources in defenc2 
of a Czech majority.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JoHN E. SAYWELLS. 
Maiden Erlegh, nr. Reading, Berks. 


THE CASE FOR NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am neither an Orangeman nor an active politician, 
but as I have lived all my life in Ireland I understand the 
position here as the average Englishman cannot. 

The only thing that we in the Six Counties fear is that the 
English are being misled as to the true state of things here, 
and that a Government in England will some day make an 
attempt to compel us to unite with the Government of. Eire, 
which we know to be thoroughly disloyal and actively hostile 
to the British Empire of which we form a part. 

The people of the Six Counties are constantly described as 
a violent race whose intolerance makes it impossible for 
ordinary people to live among them. English papers, including 
The Spectator, furnish evidence that this monstrous calumny 
is being believed. There is not a single statute in the Six 
Counties that injuriously affects Roman Catholics. The law 
is administered by our Courts justly, and no one will allege 
that any favour is given to Protestants over Roman Catholics. 
Complaints are made that judicial and other appointments are 
given to Protestants rataer than to Roman Catholics. There 
is nO opposition to Roman Catholics as such, but almost all 
Roman Catholics are unfortunately disloyal. Can it be 
expected that a loyal Government will give appointments to 
disloyalists ? The first Lord Chief Justice of Northern 
Ireland was a Roman Catholic. He was a loyalist, and a man 
of great eminence in his profession. His religion was no bar 
to his advancement. 

Northern Ireland is financially sound. The same thing 
cannot be said of Eire. Large numbers of Roman Catholics 
are coming into Northern Ireland from Eire for this reason. 
They would not do so if they believed that they would be 
less comfortably circumstanced than in Eire. I do not hear 
of any number of Protestants taking up residence in Eire. 
Protestants are leaving Eire as soon as they get an oppor- 
tunity. One of the laws that makes their residence in Eire 
undesirable is that their children at elementary schools are 
compelled to waste their time in learning Irish, an almost 
obsolete language and utterly useless to them in life. 

May I give you an example from The Spectator of how the 
propaganda I complain of is spread in England? In his 
article in your issue of March 18th Mr. Derek Verschoyle, 
referring to the discussions on Anglo-Irish affairs, says : 

“When the arrangements for the conversations were first announced, 
enthusiasm and political innocence combined in Dublin to breed 
hopes of a final and comprehensive settlement between Great Britain 
and Eire, but Lord Craigavon’s Goverment . . . immediately staged 
an Election to make such a Settlement impossible.”’ 

In your issues of some weeks ago articles and letters appeared 
which would lead anyone reading them to believe that the 
feeling in the Six Counties against union with Eire was rapidly 
weakening. I do not know what reason Lord Craigavon had 
for bringing on an election a short time before it was necessary, 
but surely if he had the power of proving by an clection that 
there is in the Six Counties no weakening against union with 
Eire, he was justified in using it. The election did prove 
that emphatically. 

Eire’s financial position is, as all know, unsatisfactory. 
The Financial position of the Six Counties is thoroughly 
sound. It is not difficult to see why the Government in 
Eire are so enthusiastic for a union. I may add that any 
attempt to force the people of Northern Ireland into Eire 
will lead to violent resistance.—Yours, &c., S.-C. as. 


Londonderry. 


** POWERLESS IN THE MATTER ” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As it so happens that I am experiencing almost identical 
difficulties in the attempted retention of reconditioned old 
cottages, as are so patiently described by Mr. Robert Graves, 
and in the same area, may I point out what seems to me the root 
defect in the Act that thus so maddeningly thwarts our 
endeavours ? 
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It is the unfortunate infallibility of the Minister of Heals 
which must surely embarrass him as much as it im 
and the cause of rural seemliness generally. If fresh mat . 
evidence as to innocence comes to light after a man has 
condemned to death, is he still hanged just because the j 
has pronounced sentence? I don’t know; Possibly he ; 
though, if so, it seems a pity. What we all now know * 
without bitterness, is that there is no appeal whatever aphing 
the Minister of Health’s condemnation of old COUNLEY cottage 
once his decision has been invoked and given. 

The evidence—the available evidence at the time~is 
doubt carefully considered and an enquiry may have been 
made on the spot. The Minister is asked for his judgemen, 
and has to give it. But the time limits for appeals are often 
misunderstood or inadequate, perhaps owing to the: owne; 
agent or occupier being away, or ill, or unbusinesslike, OF some 
other such cause having nothing whatever to do with the Merits 
of the building in question, but which may have resulted j, 
really material evidence not being available, or vital Proposals 
or offers to do this or the other not being made. 

Realising that the Minister is, in fact, powerless to uny 
whatever he may have said on insufficient information, log) 
authorities quite naturally and properly sometimes agree 
forget about his demolition orders whenever obedience seem; 
to be against common sense, justice and public policy, 

Such local. discretion, though good for the amenities of tk 
countryside, which the Minister of Health quite genuindy 
seeks to protect, is bad discipline, and it would surely 
better that decisions shown to be erroneous should be modified 
by the judge himself, when just cause is shown, in order tha 
respect for the law may be maintained. 

The law of a democracy should be the best practice ani th 
best public opinion crystallised and codified and not som 
arbitrary, abstract ruling quite heedless of a large minority 
of cases. 

The ‘informer’ who initiates action is generally, and 
very rightly, the local Medical Officer of Health. But he is not 
an architect—not even a surveyor—and what he perhaps sees 
as a dark, damp, dirty, ill-ventilated and poky den, unfit for 
human habitation, and unworthy of repair—may seem a quite 
simple and worth-while salvage case to the expert in cottage 
restoration. The medical officer is an expert in human symptoms 
and diagnosis—the architect is the doctor, the expert, when 
it comes to cottage reconditioning. Hence, the plea thit 
demolition orders should not be confirmed until adequat 
architectural evidence has been heard. 

It is not maintained that all old cottages should or could 
be reconditioned. But there is no question that clearances 
are too wholesale, and too often include potentially excellent 
and charming old buildings that are the very salt of our countr- 
side, and that ought to be preserved out of pride for our pas, 
pleasure in the present and a faithful stewardship for th 
future.—I am, Sir, yours‘truly, CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELL, 

Chairman, Council for the Preservation o 
Rural Wales. 
Rommney’s House, Hollybush Hill, Hampstead, N.W’.3. 


CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Not being numbered among the intellectual dlite 
Under Thirty I hesitate to suggest that the writer of “ Why! 
am not a Christian—I ”’ is herself guilty of an intellectual erro. 
She uses One argument only, that of “ the insult to the inteli- 
gence.” That is to say, that Miss A., aged 24 in the year 1938, 
estimates her intellect higher than that of Paul, Augustin, 
Aquinas, Francis, Newman and nineteen hundred years 0 
Christian men and women. It is not impossible that shes 
right but I do not think she could prove it. In fact, her mind 
rejects a proposition which is incapable of proof on an assump 
tion which is incapable of proof. From a purely intellect! 
standpoint, what has satisfied the mind of an Aquinas of! 
Newman I find acceptable, and I suggest that Miss A. woul 
find all the arguments she has so far missed in this matter d 
God if she would consult Aquinas. 
If we assume for a moment that there is a God-Creator, is 
not probable that His mind would be beyond even the highet 
human intelligence ? Failure to understand God, therefore, 
dozs not appear to be a conclusive argument against His e* 
tence. It was precisely the intellectuals among the Jews wh 
rejected Christ and the humble-minded who accepted 
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—————— 
There must, therefore, be some other means of approach to 

“sanity than through the intellect. Miss A. has, perhaps, 
~ arienced a catch in the throat at the beauty of a landscape 
has been MM suddenly revealed ? She might try opening her heart as well 
the FUdge her mind to the idea of God and see whether she could not 
bly he jy ‘once a similar catch in the throat at the beauty of the 
DOW, ng ‘ean revelation. This would probably stimulate the 
oT againg HM ceptivity of what appears from her article to be rather an arid 
Y Cottage, igtllect.—Y ours faithfully, DAYRELL REED. 


leis. np [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
aVe been MM Si,—Dr. Edwyn Bevan is certainly much better qualified than 
1dgemen; MM | 0 reply to the article, ‘‘ Why I am not a Christian,” on page 
are often MM 46s of your issue of March 18th, yet perhaps you. will be able 
° OWner, MM to find space for this letter from one who is also an Oxford 
OF some MM graduate, aged 27, and who studied, as I suspect did the author, 
1€ Metis MH philosophy in that ancient university. She has absorbed so 
sulted in MM quch and so little philosophy. The result is exasperating, and 
Oposas MM se conclusions such as I cannot agree with, yet on casting my 
mind back four or five years I can recall so clearly having held 
‘© unsay IM similar views. 
On; local “Philosophy cannot furnish objective proof of the existence 
agree iy ofthe Christian God. Therefore I am not a Christian.” Is it 
seems ynfair thus to summarise the article in question? I think not, 
licy, and if not, beyond pointing out the yawning non sequitur in 
$ of the MM the argument, I would ask the writer two questions. Is she 
nuinely HM gtisfied that the method of philosophy is the best for arriving 
rely be MH ataknowledge of God ? Has she tried to arrive at such know- 
nodified HH jedge by any other way ? 
der thet Surely, the proper study of philosophy is the mind of man. 
By the 1:ethod of philosophy we can study only that which is 
and the # gcessible to the mind of man. Is it not equally certain that the 
t some MH proper field of religious study is the Mind of God? And if the 
unority | philosopher attempts to grasp reality by the use of his intelli- 
| gence, may not the seeker after God make his attempt by the 
Y, and use of faith ? Admittedly, faith sufficient is not given to every 
> is not man—nor intelligence either. Yet the measure in which both 
Ps sees faculties are present in each of us can be developed by their 
nfit for constant use. 
a quite Has my fellow-graduate tried this other way? Has she 
cottage MF studied her Bible as carefully as her Kant, and schooled her 
iptoms HF faith in the perusal of the one as she schooled her intelligence 
When fin the perusal: of the other? It may need some shattering 
a that MH petsonal experience to bring her, as it brought me, to do this. 
lequatt HA One thing is certain. Intellectual conviction of the existence 
of God, even if she could attain to it, might make her a deist, 
could #% but never a Christian.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
rances Ulica 3-g0 Maja 33, Katowice, Poland. LL. G. HOoiwipay. 


unty- REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 

ix [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

§r,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
in your journal on the question of ‘‘ Reactions and Road 
Accidents.” No member of the medical profession, of expe- 
rience, would dare to challenge the statements made by Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral Beadnell. He states facts which are recognised 
by all who have studied the question and who, of course, are 
possessed of the necessary ability to do so. 

Some heat has been introduced by some of your correspon- 
te of ™ dents who have read into his scientific article nothing more 
hy! @ than an attack on the liquor trade. It would suggest they 
to. # Were guilty of a form of special pleading. 
tell As I read the article, the Admiral was merely advocating a 
1938, test for all applicants for a driving licence, he pointed out that 
tine, the distance which may elapse before a fast travelling car can 
sf be pulled up, by those possessed of normal reaction time, is 
1¢ SMH Steat enough to lead to accidents, and those who normally 
pind HH have a delay in this respect should not be able. to obtain a 
mp- HM licence, 
tus! A great many accidents are caused by men and women who 
ori Would pass the ordinary tests for drunkenness but who had 
ould MF taken enough alcohol to give them sufficient ‘‘ Dutch courage ” 
to allow them to take a risk they would never have done but for 
that extra cocktail or whiskey and soda. 

The reason why so many drivers arrested for being drunk in 
charge of a car obtain their acquittal in the courts is there is no 
test which can be applied which is infallible. I have often heard 
the police surgeon give as proof of drunkenness, that the 
Person’s pupils did not react to light and his knee jerks were 
absent. The specialist called in by the accused person point 








vii 


out that these would only be lost, if alcohol were the cause, 
when the patient was in a state of coma or moribund. An 
acquittal follows though it may be absolutely certain the alcoho! 
taken was the cause of the accident. 

Unless some steps be taken to lessen the death roll and acci- 
dent list, from motor accidents, we shall be faced ere long with 
drastic legislation. We should therefore welcome any sound 
suggestion such as that made by the distinguished Admiral, 
and it does not help the motoring world to have attacks made on 
him such as those to which I refer. 

Lest I may be accused of endeavouring to introduce 
Prohibition, may I say I am not a teetotaller, though I do not 
drink as a rule, and I also hold Brewery shares. 

I have been driving cars since 1898, so may claim to have had 
some experience of road travel. 

The most dangerous persons on the road today are, in my 
opinion, the driver who cannot make up his or her mind what 
they want to do and whose driving gives no clear indication of 
where they want to go, and the person who has lost from what- 
ever cause the instincts of courtesy.—Yours faithfully, 

7 Upper Brook Street, W.1. -BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 


ARE THE GOSPELS AUTHENTIC ? 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Smith ends up his long letter on the above question 
with the words ‘‘ Mark cannot be placed much, if at all, 
earlier than A.D. 70.” It is true that some critics date it 
as late as this but it can be placed much earlier as, indeed, 
it was by Professor Harnack in his Date of the Acts and of 
the Gospels. 

He argued that the Acts ends with St. Paul still in prison 
and says nothing of his first release and subsequent martyrdom, 
for the simple reason that they had not taken place when the 
author, whom he holds to be St. Luke, wrote. This would 
be about the year 62. But the Acts is the continuation volume 
of St. Luke’s gospel, which would therefore be still earlier. 
When St. Luke wrote many had already “ taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative concerning those matters which have 
been fulfilled among us,’ and St. Mark’s Gospel seems to 
have been among these as St. Luke, like St. Matthew, uses 
it as a base for his fuller narrative. This would date St. 
Mark considerably earlier, say, in the middle or early fifties. 
If we adopt the theory that there was an earlier draft of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, a proto-Luke this would, of course, have been 
earlier still. To quote Professor Harnack’s work (p. 126) : 

“ Internal indications, therefore, place no impediment in the way 
of assigning St. Mark at the latest to the sixth decade of the first 
century, as is required by the date we have assigned to St. Luke.” 
—Yours, CLEMENT F. RoGers. 

2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 


THE STATESMAN’S NEED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In A Spectator’s Notebook, “Janus” refers to an inter- 
esting passage in Sir Samuel Hoare’s address to Reading Univer- 
sity, where he records a conversation between Lord Haldane, 
Lord Morley and the American statesman, Mr. Elihu Root. 
** They were discussing the chief qualities of public life. ‘ Elo- 
quence,’ said one; ‘ courage,’ said another; but they finally 
agreed upon Elihu Root’s claim for ‘ patience.’”’ (p. 17). 

One may compare with this the story recorded by Lord 
Brougham of the younger Pitt. ‘‘ One day, when the conversa- 
tion turned uvon the quality most required in a Prime Minister, 
and one said Eloquence, another Knowledge, and a third Toil, 
Mr. Pitt said, ‘No; Patience.’”’ (Stanhope’s William Pitt, 
Vol. iv. 407).—Yours faithfully, CHARLES H. COLCHESTER. 

Derby Housz, The Avenue, Colchester. 


“TWO CORRECTIONS” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I am aware that my good friend Virgil was in the habit 
of borrowing freely from the works of other poets, and no one 
can appreciate better than myself the art with which he added 
lustre to his borrowings. It would seem that he retains the 
custom in that Elysium which we now inhabit.. The line 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret 
occurs in the Tenth Epistle of my First Book. I have always 
believed it-to be original.—I am, yours respectfully, 
Q. Horativus Fiaccvs. 
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ADVICE TO 


STATESMEN 


By RICHARD FREUND 


MODERN. newspapers make increasing demands upon the 
knowledge and judgement of their experts on international 
affairs, and ask at the same time that they should, at best, 
subordinate their own views or, at worst, adjust them to the 
political or commercial interests of the proprietor. That is 
too much to ask of sensitive men who have unique opportunities 
of studying affairs of State at the source and who must, on 
pain of losing their jobs, probe deeply into the background of 
current events. Journalists have now discovered a way of 
taking revenge on their owners. The knowledge stored away 
in years of enforced restraint can be poured out in books 
which publishers are most anxious to commission. Some of 
these books have reflected the unsteady life, the rootlessness, 
and the habit of haste that are the foreign correspondent’s 
lot; but others have given both to statesmen and to the 
public at large information that is not available elsewhere 
and, one suspects, often superior in wealth and interpretation 
to the diplomatic dispatches on which much of the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy is based. ‘Two such books are published 
this week by journalists whose understanding of the working 
of international relations puts to shame nine out of ten speakers 
in any foreign affairs debate in Parliament. 

Mr. Voigt has attempted not merely to analyse the present 
iriternational relationships but to outline a valid political 
philosophy for our times. He rightly stresses that European 
peace is menaced as much by the utter contrast in philosophies 
as by the ambitions of dictators; but he deprecates the 
mechanistic view that explosion is inevitable. Inevitability 
is a concept that has haunted Europe ever since Marx pro- 
claimed it from the housetops. Actually there is no automatic 
sequence of cause and effect in the progress of history, and the 
Marxists as well as the National Socialists, their heirs, believe 
in automatism—of class or race—as one believes in a myth, 
with ‘‘ apocalyptic unreason,” as Mr. Voigt puts it. Marxism, 
he says, has led to Fascism and National Socialism because, 
in all essentials, it is Fascism and National Socialism. The 
socialist vision has never been, as Marx and Lenin pretended, 
a theory, but a secular religion. It arose from the optimism 
of the nineteenth century which assumed that the plain man 
was free of sin, corrupted only by a wicked “ system.” Plato 
knew that the assumption was false, and the Russian revolution 
has proved it false in our lifetime. The State, which Marx 
and Lenin thought would “‘ wither away” as soon as classes 
were abolished, is nowhere more powerful and more terrible 
than in Soviet Russia; and Stalin’s rule proclaims the failure 
of Marxism. 

It has now risen in a different .form in Germany 
(Spengler, whom Mr. Voigt forgets, said twenty years ago that 
Prussianism and Socialism were the same), as a secular religion 
obliterating individual personality and threatening other nations 
with fanatic visions of a new kingdom of heaven on earth 
reigned over by the German race. Clearly there can be no 
stable peace between people who give unto Caesar the things 
that are God’s and those who leave’ the individual to strike 
his account with heaven in his own fashion. 

With that Mr. Voigt comes down to practical politics, and 
the later chapters of his rather unwieldy book are packed with 
political wisdom. Germany’s -defeat in the War was no 
more than an incident. Germany is back in 1914 and looks 
once more forward to a pan-German hegemony over the 





Unto Caesar. By F. A. Voigt. (Constable. os.) Insanity 
Fair. By Douglas Reed. (Cape. los. 6d.) 


continent, and beyond that to world power. That goal 
yet. be achieved without a direct. German-Russian config. 
Though the Germans do not shrink from war as such, they 
do not want to risk defeat. But what can we do to aver 
the outbreak ? An anti-German alliance, by any name, would 
cause Germany to strike at once. Concessions by the Westem 
Powers would be interpreted by the German as signs of weak. 
ness and would tempt them to strike West first. Either 
course would tend to bring on rather than to avert a general 
European. war. . England, the most vulnerable among th 
great Powers, derives her strength from her ability to preserye 
a precarious balance of international forces. Though she will 
have to go to war if her vital interests can no longer be protected 
by policy, she may yet escape the necessity of fighting if she 
can prevent any crystallisation of international relationships, 
England, of all Powers, must not tie herself, even to a coercive 
League of Nations. The idea of ‘coercing Japan in 193 
was, in Mr. Voigt’s view, rightly rejected because it might have 
spelt a Japanese victory. In 1935 England attempted ‘what 
she had not dared in 1931, and the enterprise failed because 
British statesmen awoke in the nick of time from the dangerous 
fascination of world peace. ‘“‘ No government has the right 
to declare war for a principle.’? There is, then, nothing left 
but patient plodding, watchful diplomacy, and heavy arming, 
It is not pleasant counsel, but I believe it-is true. And this 
brilliant analysis will help to shape the new outlook whieh 
is now rapidly emerging in this country. 

But not all men can have such almost terrifying detachni 
Mr. Douglas Reed has seen at close range events that stimulate 
his human sympathies as much as his thought; and his iga 
close-up picture, swiftly moving and colourful, of men and 
affairs under the stress of war and. warlike peace in many 
countries. Rising from office boy to special correspondent, 
he: has retained a fresh outlook and a determination never'to 
be humbugged. His sparse sketches of England before the 
War, of an airman’s life in Flanders, and of Northcliffe, whose 
secretary he was for a time, are invariably interesting and to 
the point. He went to Germany with a suspicious liking for 
the Germans; he still likes them, but his suspicions have 
been proved right. The type of German that has ruled the 
Reich for five years is all; short of mutilated babies, that the 
British soldier believed him to be during the War. A shifty, 
lying, domineering brute. I am. afraid Mr. Reed judges too 
harshly, or generalises too freely, but then he has lived through 
the terror of 1933, has watched the effect, or lack of effect, 
of the Roehm massacre in 1934, and sat through the unbelievable 
drama of the Reichstag fire trial, of which he gives a fierce 
outline. 

Travelling to Moscow with Mr. Eden, he found agaif 
the signs of the terrorist State, and- disliked it as much 
as the Nazi Reichs though he feels certain that the British 
Empire will have to be saved by the Russians in the end. What 
is left? - England, the last refuge of humanity; but sa 
only if she stands up to Hitler. Mr. Reed believes that Hitler 
can still be checked by threats, and his opinion is not to & 
taken lightly, for there are few Englishmen who know Germany 
better. He has been really “ inside ”? Europe and has undet- 
stood what he saw and heard, in Paris, Berlin, Stresa, Geneva, 
Vienna and the capitals of the south-east. His grand panorama 
is accurate in every detail, and anybody: who disagrees with 
his opinions can still derive a vast amount of information from 
his book, quite apart from enjoying it as a first-class story. 
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THE RELIGION OF JAPAN 


the National Faith of Japan. By D, C. Holtom. (Kegan 

Paul. 158-) 

tris a pity there are so few students of comparative religion, 
this book analyses a portent. Ethically destitute, concep- 
wally sterile, Shinto is today the sole example of Nature 

“ship, animism, the fear of the dead, the primitive substrata 

which elsewhere have been superseded or at least overlaid, 

y surviving as the religion of a first-class Power. 

“The Shinto scriptures, Kojiki, written in A.D. 712, mirror the 

nind of the Japanese tribes at that period. Rocks and trees 

have speech, men are metamorphosed into animals, the 
cements into men, and a prominent chief, the Mikado (Tenno), 
in what is plainly a Polynesian sky-father earth-mother 
myth—there is a South Seas strain in the Japanese—as descended 
from the Sun Goddess, the goddess we see in the Japanese 
flag today. A Shinto ethic would doubtless have developed, 
hut the infiltration of Buddhism from China after the sixth 
century rendered it superfluous. Even so, what followed illus- 
ates the vitality of the primitive. Buddhism was a light- 
bringer; bringing Chinese civilisation as well as an immeasurably 
ior ethic, a great metaphysic, and an imposing theology. 

Yet the lowly native- religion, while it ‘succumbed, also tri- 

unphed, its gods receiving new names and invading the 

Buddhist pantheon ; and when at last reform came, in 1868, 

it was the Buddhist images that were ejected from Shinto 

shrines and the Buddhist clergy who were disendowed. 

This final change was the accident of politics. After emerging 
as suzerain for a time, the Mikado had relapsed into the back- 
gound, a sacred figure-head whom the sixteenth-century 
Jesuits actually called the Pope of Japan, for they regarded the 
hereditary premier, the Shogun. as Emperor. But by 1868 
the Shogunate itself had become petrified, and the progressives 
swept it away together with its policy of hermit-like seclusion 
and its chinesified state religion, Buddhism. The Mikado was 
brought out of his retirement and the revival of Shinto was 
part of the propaganda which set him on the throne. His 
ancestress the Sun Goddess, hitherto only one of many Shinto 
deities; now became the national deity. And the masterful 
men who engineered these changes were members of the very 
dans who had introduced her cult into Japan and whose 
tighth-century attempt at ascendancy is reflected in the promin- 
ence: she receives in the Kojiki, their particular version of the 
scriptures. ‘Today the Kojiki is the bible of all Japan and its 
genealogy, showing the original Mikado as fifth in descent 
from the Sun Goddess, is a prescribed part of the history 
course in schools. 

The phallic side of Shinto was suppressed in 1868 and sur- 
vives only in the remote countryside. But magic of a harmless 
type is as prevalent as ever and shows traces of mass production 
under State encouragement. And the litanies are incantations 
rather than prayers; the nearest approach to prayer is an 
offer of gifts to the godling in return for his help. The idea of 
sin never occurs, and the object is always material (rain in time 
of drought, victory to the armies) ; there are parallels to these 
in all religions, but-the omissions are enormous. Shinto’s one 
contribution to ethics is its passionate doctrine of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of superiors : no other religion has done so much 
for political theory and national stability. Japan took from 
China something of ancestor worship, transmuting her crude 
fear of the dead into the concept of a spiritual fraternity shared 
by the mighty spirits of the past with the rulers of today and 

culminating in Mikado-worship ; and whereas in China the 
Ptimary relation is between father and son, in Japan it is 
between ruler and ruled. The results may be excessive, 
subordination of the individual being carried to such lengths 
a to stifle the growth of vigorous personalities ; the mania 
for committing suicide sooner than face failure verges at times 
on mass hysteria ; and popular preachers call it the height of 
holiness for a daughter to pay for her sick father’s’ medicine 
by selling herself into a brothel. Nevertheless, Japan owes 
her survival in the modern world to the transcendent spirit 
of sacrifice which is the cardinal tenet of the Shinto faith. 

The Mikado is God Incarnate, says the eighth-century 
Sctipture. His throne is coeval with heaven and’ earth, says 
the 1890 Imperial Rescript on Education. Public men today 
use language reminiscent of the Shinto divines a hundred years 
40 who said Japan is the country of the gods, her people are 
the descendants of gods, different in kind rather than degree 


wei 


from all other nations, East and West, and the Mikado, the Son 
of Heaven, is entitled to rule them all. Japanese law actually 
claims cognisance of /?se-majesté by foreigners in foreign 
territory, and when in 1935 Vamity Fair, an American magazine, 
published a cartoon of the Mikado, the Japanese ambassador’s 
protest was more than purely formal; it was a mild cartoon, 
but in Japanese legal theory it was blasphemy and as such 
punishable even in the United States. 

The corrosive influences of modern thought have had full 
play among certain classes in Japan, aad it is permissible to 
doubt whether all the functionaries who dutifully assist in 
imposing these doctrines really believe them. But they act 
upon them vigorously enough, and the generation of English 
observers who said-the Shinto renascence must inevitably fail, 
as it was like reviving the worship of Odin and Thor among 
ourselves, have lived to see what is happening in Germany 
today. The rulers of Japan possess an authority equal to that 
of any Continental government, and they are similarly equipped 
with the latest technique for moulding opinion, with the added 
advantage that the mass of their public has never ceased tc 
believe. FRANCIS GOWER. 


THE MACHINERY OF THE DOLE 


British Unemployment Policy: The Modern Phase Since 

1930. By Ronald C. Davison. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
ON its topic this is the most important book that has appeared 
for several years. Of course, since 1934 unemployment has not 
attracted the same attention as earlier. Reviving trade lessened 
its urgencies, and the war clouds in foreign affairs gave, and still 
give, the public other things to think about. But now trade 
‘** recession ”’ is also on the horizon. It is time we reviewed 
our recent administrative experiments in unemployed relief, 
and took stock of the innovations in principle to which they 
seem to commit us. 

After a short preliminary sketch Mr. Davison begins his 
main story in 1930 with the onset of the Great Depression. 
The Labour Government that took office in 1929 had only 
just had time to widen the category of dole-receivers, when 
events sent the number of applicants within any category 
soaring upward to unprecedented heights. By 1931 the total 
expenditure on doles and unemployment insurance was at the 
rate of £125 millions a year as compared with £59 millions in 
1929. £95 millions of this came direct from the Treasury, 
which in addition found £30 millions for relief works. These 
facts played a great part in the politico-economic crisis of 
August, 1931 ; which took the form that it did because most of 
the Labour Ministers could not (or thought they could not) 
afford to appear before their constituents in the guise of 
doing anything to doles save to increase them. 

The National Government’s ensuing policy tried to distinguish 
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betwéen doles and insurance. Nobody could claim the latter 
who had not 30 weeks’ contributions to his credit in the pre- 
ceding 104 weeks, and nobody could receive benefit for more 
than 26 weeks in any one year. It is significant that these not 
very drastic jimitations excluded over half the unemployed from 
insurance. They were offered instead ‘‘ transitional payments,” 
which were frankly a dole, and as such made subject to a means- 
test administered through the Public Assistance officials. 
This system had two salient features: (1) by throwing the 
working of the means-test on local authorities the Parlia- 
mentarians escaped, or hoped to escape, most of its odium ; 
(2) the money price for this immunity was found by the 
Treasury, which had to meet the whole cost both of payments 
and of administration without having any control over either. 
It lasted till 1934. 

. Mr. Davison gives a very careful account of that difficult 
period, in the first half of which, with unemployment at 
higher peaks than in 1931, the country traversed a zone of much 
social risk. Improvement had already begun, before the Act of 
1934 again revolutionised the system. It relieved the local 
councillors of the means-test odium ; it relieved the Treasury 
of its uncontrolled liability ; and it created an Unemployment 
Assistance Board which was to be insulated from Parliament, 
so that the means test should be “‘ de-politicised.” The 
*: de-politicising *’ side of the scheme broke down as soon 
as it came into force. But after its initial crisis the Board 
‘pulled itself together; and, favoured by the rapid drop -in 
unemployment and the diversion of public attention, worked 
out the method of devolving means-test decisions on local 
Advisory Committees, which has—so successfully for the 
time being—covered the nakedness of bureaucratic administra- 
tion with a semi-democratic drapery. 

Taking stock as at the close of last year, Mr. Davison thus 
puts his question-marks against the Board. Its scope and 
reference, he says, 

“‘ seemed to be either too wide or too narrow. It was not properly 
geared either to the national unemployment insurance scheme or to the 


local assistance services, and it tended to compete with both. Its semi- 
independent status had not yet proved a political success; the 
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Board could not, if they would, pursue any course other 
which Ministers thought prudent and were willing to 
Centralisation had turned out to be a more costly experiment fa, 
had been ‘expected.~ Moreover uniform adherence to 9 pos: 
scale had proved impracticable, and devolution on to local affet 
was already well developed. Considerable de facto powers 
also being placed in the hands of nominated Local Advisory ¢ 
mittees, whose appetite would inevitably grow by what it fed 
Yet they were bodies without any financial interest and with 
District Auditor to discipline them.” » 


Some of these points, and especially the last, may grow much 
more formidable, if “‘ recession ”’ passes into slump. And another 
problem still unsolved and challenging the basis of our soci 
is that of the young men who have grown up on the, 
without working or ever intending to work. 

This is a most useful book—clear, accurate, thoughtful 
and, considering how much ground it covers, most commendahly 
brief. For all its terseness and relevance, it has Toom for 
pregnant asides. Here is a specimen: 

“The dilemma which contributory insurance presents, when ity 
benefits become an indispensable social service, which cannot 


withdrawn even though the contributory conditions are not Propetiy 
fulfilled.” 


R. C. K. Ensor, 


IMPERIAL LAW 


Constitutional Laws of the British Empire. By W. Jy, 

Jennings and C. M. Young. (Oxford University Press. 1%) 
TuIs excellent book is primarily designed as a textbook fy 
University students, and in form it follows Messrs, Keir 
and Lawson’s well-known Cases in Constitutional Law : intto. 
ductory essays by Dr. Jennings are followed by a numbef of 
extracts from leading cases, whose selection and arrangement 
were mainly the work of the late Miss Young. It will, 
almost needless to say in view of its authorship, be invaluable 
to students and teachers of the subject, but such is its quality 
that it may be expected, and certainly deserves, to reach a 
much wider public. Every man and woman whose work 
or interests bring them into touch with Imperial relat 
ships or constitutional history should at least read the intfo- 
ductory essays, and keep the book on his or her shelves for 
reference. Ry 

The most valuable part of the book, for the student and’th 
general reader alike, will probably be found to be Dr. Jenningy’s 
succinct and penetrating discussions of the meaning and effect 
of the Statute of Westminster. This measure, politically 
the logical outcome of events, legally constituted a revolution, 
and it raises a question as fundamental as. the very sovereigmy 
of Parliament itself: can Parliament abrogate its sovereignty, 
and pass a measure in such a form that it allows itself no power 
of repeal? The contrary proposition was stated by Dice 
in no uncertain terms, and Dr. Jennings thinks, doubtles 
rightly, that the Courts would uphold Dicey’s view ; but th 
mere existence of the question, as he shows, tends to negative 
the importance of Dicey’s conclusion that the breach of a 
constitutional convention will lead to a breach of the law. 
It is more pertinent to observe that a narrow interpretation 
of the law would be a breach of a convention, for nobody 
can doubt that any Imperial legislation which ignored th 
equal status of the Dominions would be politically ineffectual, 
and that no such legislation is likely to be submitted to Parl 
ment. The problems which the Statute raises in each Dominion, 
and in particular in South Africa in relation to the St.tusd 
the Union Act, are set out; and Dr. Jennings also includes’ 
masterly summary of the provisions of the Government d 
India Act, 1935. 

No student of English history or law can, or should, avoid 
reading Dicey. It is the merest commonplace that he should 
also read such books as Keir and Lawson, and Dr. Robson's 
Justice and Administrative Law, in order to modify Diceys 
conclusions in relation to internal problems; Dr. Jenninp 
and Miss Young’s book will do for the study of Imperial history 
and law what books of those types have done in their respectift 
fields. In particular, Dr. Jennings criticises Dicey’s extreme 
superficial comparison of colonial legislatures with munict 
councils as being both ‘“ non-sovereign bodies,” and B® 
criticisms are borne out by the cases appended. 

The internal government of the Crown Colonies is olf 
discussed in the broadest outline, the three subjects Wi 
which the book deals in full being Imperial relationshifs 
Dominion status, and federal constitutions in the Dominiem®. 
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“The problems of a great empire cannot be 
settled in a single book. But at least they can be 
indicated if one tries hard to learn as much as 
possible, to look forward as clearly as possible, 
and to be as honest as possible. 


I am not hopeless of our future. But Iam 
profoundly anxious of it. 

We have genius, but it is dissipated in vain 
excursions. We have kindness ... but without 
strength what can our kindness avail ? 


It is with no ironical intention that I ask you 
to believe that this book has been written out of 
a deep love of England.” 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS ix 
NEWS OF ENGLAND 7s. 6d. net 
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INSANITY FAIR 
by DOUGLAS REED 


It begins with God Save the Queen, with the 
horse artillery clip-clopping out of St. John’s 
Wood Barracks in 1900. It ends in the puzzled 
England of 1938. In between it takes you to the 
War Called Great, to post-war Paris, to Germany 
of the Republic, Hindenburg and: Hitler, to 
Moscow with Eden, to Stresa, to Geneva, Mon- 
treux, Vienna, Prague, Belgrade, Bucharest, Sofia, 


Athens—to all the sideshows of Insanity Fair. 
10s. 6d. net 


both books are published to-day 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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The material has been excellently selected for these purposes. 
Attention must be drawn to three verbal errors which may be 
found confusing ; on page 38, in the second place where the 
words “‘ local legislation ’? appear the word “‘ Imperial ” should 
be substituted; on page 136 by “‘ unanimity of instrumen- 
talities,”’ ‘‘ immunity of instrumentalities ” is doubtless meant ; 
and on page 137 “‘ majority of judges ” should read ‘‘ minority 
of judges.” W.T. WELLS. 


FEMINISTS AND OTHERS 


Women of Today. By Margaret Cole. (Nelson. §s.) 
Women and: the Revolution. By Ethel Mannin. (Secker and 
Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 


THE middle-class Englishwoman of today may easily forget 
how recent and how precarious is the emancipation of her sex. 
Of the imperfection of her freedom she may, in certain 
circumstances, have good reason to be conscious. She may feel 
it as a Civil Servant or teacher faced with the marriage bar, or 
as a business employee drawing a salary fixed, irrespective of 
merit, at some two-thirds of that of her masculine counterpart, 
or even—supposing all discrimination mercifully absent—as 
worker and mother, trying to combine two réles in a society 
which provides next to no facilities for the combination. 
(Readers of Jean Ayling’s excellent book, Retreat from Parent- 
hood, will remember the vigour with which these lacunae are 
described.) But the vexations which beset the would-be free 
and equal women of today are as nothing compared to those 
from which they have escaped and into which, over a large part 
of the world, they now appear to be relapsing. Both the books 
under review are concerned with this theme, though from 
different aspects. 

Mrs. Cole’s title is slightly misleading; of the ten women 
who form her subject matter, only five are alive today. The 
principle of selection is a little obscure; why this particular 
ten? One wishes an educationist had been among them—say 
Margaret MacMillan; and a Big Business Ex2cutive—say 
Lady Rhondda. Still, that might have meant leaving out one 
or two of the others; and that would have been a pity. One 








H.J.Massingham 


Shepherd’s Country 


With 80 photographs specially taken by 
Edgar Dale 


15s. net 





In this delightful took the author 
has endeavoured to catch the dying 
gleains of the old Cotswold before they 
are finally extinguished. His book is 
about the people, the villages, the 
buildings, the quarries, the landscape 
and the wild flowers,as well as the old 
customs and folk-life that still linger. 


Mr. Massingham has drawn all these 
zartous elements into his book in hts 
own ininittable way, and through the 
medium of his own experience of them. 
ewwes Chapman & Hall swum 
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would be sorry to lose that formidable Personality 
Ethel Smyth ; or the illuminating essay in objective 

which has Nurse Cavell as its theme ; or the chronicle of Ds 
Garrett Anderson’s triumph over obstruction ; or the wis, 
and appreciative pen-picture of Mrs. Sidney Webb > ory 
Laura Knight, or Mrs. Clare Sheridan, or the unaccountable 
Mrs. Besant, or the inspiring Mary Macarthur. Slight as a 
these semi-journalistic sketches, they are cumulative in effec 
they present an impressive picture of achievement under 
handicap, of courage, of gruelling hard work, of devotion, of 
adventure, of “the spirit of life that nothing can keep down.” 
From the women of today and of yesterday, the women of 
tomorrow hold a fine heritage. 

But can they enter into it and will they know how to keep it? 
That is where: Mrs. Mannin comes in. She, too, deals jg 
biography, but less for its own sake than by way of illustration, 
She is more interested in the general argument lirking Up the 
emancipation of women to the establishment of Socialism; ang 
in warning her sex of their impending re-enslavement—unleg 
the Revolution comes first—to the Fascist ideals of Kinde, 
Kiiche, Kirche. . . . It is hard to convey, without giving the 
erroneous impression that her book is entirely worthless, jug 
how silly she contrives to be in the process. It may, for instance, 
be a delightful act of faith to connect the nationalisation of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange, with a 
enlightened attitude to birth-control and the sex education of 
the young ;_ but logic fails to reveal any necessary link between 
them. Revolution, it is true, may smash the Established 
Church and its moral code as well as the Wicked Capitalist; 
but people are just as likely to be strait-laced, prejudiced, taboo. 
ridden, and all the other things that Mrs. Mannin dislikes 
under Socialism as under any other economic system—once the 
first wild joy of smashing has worn off. As moral issues are 
matters on which Mrs. Mannin rightly sets great importance, 
her irrationality on the subject has importance too. He 
economic generalisations are enough to make a judicious felloy- 
Socialist grieve—why spoil a good case by indiscriminate rant? 
—and to deter any non-Socialist from troubling to read th 
book at all. This is the more regrettable, from her point of view, 
since she is addressing herself particularly to the ordinary, 
non-political Woman in the Little House; the counterpart, 
presumably, of the Man in the Street. 

That women should understand the imminent menace of 
Fascist reaction, in terms of slavery as well as in terms of 


bombs, is good ; that they should have records of the lives and! 


heroic deeds of other women in other revolutions, is also good; 
but it is the reverse of good that their understanding of economic 
and political realities should be handicapped and _ befogged by 
that very turgidity of rhetoric, that demagogic darkening of 
counsel, which is Fascism’s own well-tried weapon. 


HONOR CROOME, 


AFTER OTTAWA 


The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development. (Royal Empix 
Society Imperial Studies, No. 15.) (Longmans. 6s.) 

Tuts book reports a conference recently arranged by th 
Royal Empire Society. It is witness to a change of outlook 
amounting almost to a “ conversion ”’—a word which one of the 
contributors to the volume actually uses. Imperial Develop 
ment is a phrase which has a not very respectable history. 
About 1917 there was founded a body called the Emp 
Resources Development Committee. Nobody today can read 
the propaganda of this body without a shock. Its basic ides 
of exploitation and monopoly were a crude mixture of mumbo 
jumbo economics and jingo patriotism. Among other things, i 
planned to pay off the British War debt by exploiting the resources 
of Great Britain’s colonial possessions. Some of its membes 
promised to achie¥e for the British working man, by the sam 
methods, increased wages with a working day reduced to sit 
hours and in addition two months’ holiday a year. Thee 
fantasies soon dissolved, and the committee with them. But 
the idea of imperial development remained associated with te 
idea of imperial self-sufficiency. This was true of i 
Dominions no less than of Great Britain. When in 1923 Mt 
Bruce declared that the fundamental problem of the Empit 
was contained in the three words men, money and market 
he meant by markets the protected markets of the Empite 
This view of things remained in the forefront of “ impetiil 
economics ” up to the time of the Ottawa Conference. 
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LEETS Particulars of the Vessels of the 
Fleets of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Japan, France, Italy and Germany, 
lon the Ist day of February, 1938; of the United 
States of America, on 15th December, 1937; and 
f the Soviet Union, on Ist February, 1935, are 
given in the Return’® printed as Cmd. 5666. 2 


(2s. 2d.). ‘ 
HE ‘VAN ZEELAND 
REPORT y Tariffs, quotas and 


monetary insecurity are among the 
obstacles to international trade considered by 
Monsieur Van Zeeland in his report. International 
action to secure freer conditions and a more liberal 
foreign loan policy are among the remedies 
examined. Text in French and English. Cmd. 
5648. 9d. (10d.). 


ACHINE AND WORKER 
A pioneer study by the Industrial 
Health Research Board (No. 82) of the 

problem of effecting the necessary delicate adjust- 

ments between the rhythm of human effort and the 
pace of machines in modern large-scale production. 

Efficiency in machine feeding was found to vary 

between 52 and 86 per cent. 9d. (10d.). 


CIENCE PROGRESS The Annual 


Report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for the year 1936- 
37 records substantial progress over a wide field of 
interest, including storage and transport of food, 
durability of shoes, toffee manufacture, wear on 
motor-car cylinders, street lighting, etc. Cmd. 5647. 
3s. (35. 3d.). 


HILD WELFARE The Annual 
Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education for the year 1936 on 

THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD surveys health 

services in the schools of England and Wales, and 

reviews the general physical standard of the chil- 
dren. 2s. (2s. 2d.). The 5th Report of the work of 
the CHILDREN’S BRANCH OF THE HOME OFFICE surveys 
the working of the Children and Young Persons 

Act of 1933, which was a landmark in the history 

of the treatment of neglected and delinquent chil- 

dren. The report, which is illustrated, is wide in its 
scope and breadth of outlook. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 


IDDLESEX Hampton Court, Syon 
House, Swakeleys, are some of the 
great houses included in a_ lavishly 

illustrated Survey of Middlesex by the Royal Com- 

mission on the Historical Monuments of England. 

The book illustrates in detail the wealth of historical 

interest still extant in the County. Harrow School, 

‘\Highgate, Brentford, Uxbridge and Enfield are 

included. The County contains many churches, it 

is particularly rich in Renaissance Monuments, and 
it has some interesting medieval and later wall 























paintings. 
Demy 4to, xxxiv + 176 pp. + 184 plates, plans 
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But now, what a change! The theme of almost every paper 
printed in this book, and of almost every contribution to the 
discussion, is that Empire markets are not enough. They are 
not enough for Great Britain, nor for the individual Dominions, 
nor for India, nor for the colonies. The note is struck at the 
very beginning by a message from Mr. Bruce, by a communica- 
tion from Sir Josiah Stamp, and by the opening paper which 
was read by Mr. F. L. McDougall, the economic expert at 
Australia House.’ It is without doubt the change of heart at 
Australia House which is largely responsible for the energetic 
propagation of the new outlook. It was Australian initiative 
which induced ‘Geneva to take up the question of nutrition 
and health as the most promising means of achieving economic 
appeasement and a revival of world trade. Improved nutrition, 
the consumer’s needs, a rising standard of living for the masses 
of mankind—these are the aims which all the lecturers at the 
conference set before themselves. Imperial development is a 
means. But imperial development can only be successfully 
achieved in an Empire which surrenders the impossible dream 
of self-sufficiency. Ottawa is not enough. An American 
trade treaty must be made, and thereafter the circle of freer 
trade must be still further widened. A rising standard of 
living in the colonies will be a blessing not oniy to the colonial 
populations themselves but to Great Britain too. But this rising 
standard must be allowed to express itself in rising purchases 
of cheap manufactured goods from other countries than Great 
Britain. And soon. The theme is always the same—the only 
sound policy for Great Britain and the Empire is to harmonise 
their interests with those of the outer world. 

Some of the papers in this volume reach a high level. Despite 
occasional signs of perplexity in the audience, despite occa- 
sional lapses into the crudities of insular or imperial self- 
sufficiency, the discussion shows an overwhelming body of 
agreement with the new gospel. But there are strong vested 
interests which will bitterly resist the attempt to put it into 
practice. The discussion is all to the good. But action is a 
matter of urgency. W. K. HANCOCK. 
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A woodcut of Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the property 
of the Marquis. of Ai'sa. One of the series o 
Famous Woodcuts published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
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MR. FORD’S PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Mightier than the Sword. By Ford Madox Ford. 
Unwin. Ios. 6d.) 

Ir has been the misfortune of Mr. Ford—if he cares for thes 
things—while commanding the fullest respect of his . 
fréres, to lack the multitude of fans, the host of inte 
and the household familiarity which are the Petquisites 
fame : so much so that even now it is tempting to introd $ 
him as a personal discovery of one’s own. To speak of M 
Ford as a “writer’s writer” is perhaps only to sneha 
unappetising and habitually misused term; it were ni 
to commend Mightier than the Sword to anyone, writer ot not 
who troubles to consider how one word is set beside the hex, 
Good writing, unlike good wine, costs the consumer no mor 
than bad. It is, therefore, a needless self-deprivation to leave 
Mr. Ford to a handful of connoisseurs. 


(Allen an] 


Mightier than the Sword is a book of portraits, in the Strictest 
sense of the word. Mr. Ford disentangles himself on one side 
from criticism and on the other- from biography, although 
necessarily his portraits include elements of each, What 
primarily he has done is to present his subjects in a characterigie 
and revealing pose, so that they come before our eyes x 
vividly as if they were portrayed in oils or bronze. Within 
the compass of a few pages we are given the physical Appearance 
of the subject, the specific qualities of carriage and gesture ayj 
manner, and a criticism and understanding of the essentiy 
character. In this way Turgenev, Swinburne, Henry James, 
Conrad, Lawrence and others pass before us, ingly 
flood-lit by the brilliance of Mr. Ford’s powers of observation, 
Already some of these eminent figures of the last centuy 
have nearly passed out of living recollection, and it is fitting 
that Mr. Ford should pay this magnificent homage toa dying 
age; for he was rocked in a pre-Raphaelite cradle, listened jp 
Swinburne, collaborated with Conrad and talked with James, 
discovered Lawrence, and took Pound and Lewis under his 
wing in pre-War days. To these unrivalled opportunities Mr, 
Ford brings first-rate perception, together with a feminix 
submissiveness to personalities more decisive than his own, 
In thus recording individuals, he has crystallised an epoch. 


Since Mr. Ford is not writing biography, the petty lite 
veracities do not matter. One of his subjects denies having 
spoken words with which he is credited, a town where Conraj 
lived and the title of one of Lawrence’s books are alike written 
with consistent inaccuracy, and here and there one ‘suspects 
a mild exaggeration of chiaroscuro. This, I repeat, does not 
matter. The portrait-painter should preserve his independence 
as an artist, and Mr. Ford accordingly subordinates everything 
to the final effect at which he aims. He is recording the impre- 
sions that were made on him by these men; where it is neces 
sary, no doubt he rightly has the courage of his own invention, 
Precisely because he is an artist and not a camera, his subjects 
are seen in the light of his own personality. Each one is muted 
by Mr. Ford’s urbanity, which rubs away the sharp corners of 
emotional harshness and adds a sophisticated polish. Ther 
is no catastrophe, no bitterness, no untempered feeling of any 
kind that Mr. Ford cannot—with an infinitely amused ani 
weary smile—fit into a tea-cup. Thus he makes his affectionately 
patronising references to poor Conrad, poor Galsworthy, poor 
Crane ; thus he describes the widowed Rossetti at the inquest 
on his wife as ‘‘left without anyone to sew on his shir: 
buttons”; thus he whittles down Lawrence’s wartim 
experiences with the words: “‘he was a pro-German and wa 
supposed to be a good deal persecuted. That is to s9, 
Authority:-—in the shape of the Minister of Informatioa- 


was afrai.] that he was being persecuted...” 


Mr. ord remarks that “an artist or great man remaiis 
great only as long as he can remain naive . . .”’ No one could 
be less naive than Mr. Ford. He seems to be altogether wiset, 
more urbane, more civilised than the subjects of his sketches 
His savoir faire and his exquisite sense of proportion 2 
seemingly invulnerable to the rude shocks of life. But, 2 
compensation, he is the perfect spectator, a Fanny Burne 
turned Impressionist, standing in the wings and looking witi 
a professional eye at great actors, recording them with a tendet, 
mocking, delicately nostalgic blend of irony and _affectio. 
He is the ideal gossip, as respectful of essential dignities # 
he is free from false concealments. Mightier than the Swori 
performs the miracle of taking the reader behind the sceté 
without destroying the illusion; and that is a tribute to Mt 
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Ford’s glittering and enviable prose. This is a magnificent 
book, a gallery of portraits as finely wrought as any in the 
language, and at the same time a sly revelation of a charming, 
graceful and debonair personality. It is a book that should vastly 
entertain every literate person. DESMOND HAWKINS. 


WISE AS A SERPENT 


The Letters of John Dove. Edited by R. H. Brand. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) 
JOHN DovE was well-known in a small circle, and comparatively 
little known outside it. The small circle was a distinguished 
circle, consisting of “‘ Milner’s young men” who were sub- 
sequently responsible for starting and running The Round 
Table. Conspicuous in the group were (indeed are) Lord 
Lothian, Lionel Curtis, Geoffrey Dawson, the Editor of The 
Times, R. H. Brand, Lionel: Hichens (of Cammell Laird). 
Dove was of the inner ring of the small circle. Contemporary 
of most of them, though senior to some, at Oxford, he became 
Town Clerk of Johannesburg soon after the Boer War, did 
other public work in South Africa, came home on account of 
health, travelled considerably in Europe and Asia, became 
editor of The Round Table in 1921, and held the post till his 
death in 1934. The austere and relentless anonymity practised 
by*that admirable quarterly veiled him almost completely from 
public gaze. 

The wisdom of republishing letters is generally questionable. 
As a rule they are evanescent affairs, meant for particular 
eyes at a particular moment, and for them alone. To that rule 
Dove’s letters are a brilliant exception. Every page of this 
volume deserves the publicity it now receives. For the letters 
are the work of a cultured, experienced and shrewd observer, 
bringing to bear on the social and political problems of the 
moment a judgement singularly acute and sane. Dove’s, 
moreover, was a forward-looking mind. He was always 
asking himself where things were trending and never hesitated 
to predict their trend—and the predictions were usually, 
though not of course invariably, accurate. To read his com- 
ments and reflections in the light of the actual history of the 
vears since he wrote is in consequence peculiarly instructive. 
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The letters fall into three sections, a batch from South Ag; 
in the years 1907-1909, a batch from India and Mesopota; 
1918-1919, and another, the longest, the most interest; 
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the most important, from Germany and Geneva 1921-19 1) H 


The first batch must be ignored here; from the Second 9} 
passage, at least, written in Palestine in 1920, demards a 
tion, for it has gained rather than lost in significance in the 
eighteen years that have passed since : 
God made this country one, from the Mediterranean to 
Persian Gulf, and from the hills of Asia Minor to the Red Su, 
We Allies, for reasons of our own, have, it Seems, to parcel it oy 
for the moment. But no map-making at Paris can alter 
characteristics which have outlasted Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Tartar and Turk. This oneness will remain, 
We may yet have to admit that Dove was right. 
But, as I have said, much the most important part of the 
volume consists of the letters from Germany and 
in the six years from 1921 onwards. And of these it is the 
German letters that come first in interest. To re-read then 
in the light of events is, in many respects, to see the events 
themselves in a new light—and to realise, in particular, hoy im | 
successfully Herr Hitler (whom Dove never Mentions) hy 


ia 


tM 


exploited in the interests of National Socialism ambitiog he in 
and tendencies—e.g. the demand for colonies—existent befon tactle 


the putsch of 1923 took place or Mein Kampf was written, 
Take this (in January, 1922, from Baden) “People in Frang 


tactft 


are afraid of Austria joining Germany” :—with a commen have 
that was reasonable enough then: ‘And yet if they wantd # pothi 
to weaken the latter, they ought, one would think, to ingiy if th 


on it, for there would then be two capitals to compete fy 


German loyalty—Vienna with its prestige and its wealth of of v 


traditions for the Catholic South, and Berlin for the Protestan 
North. Thus union would spell division.”” That was befor 


incid 


Poincaré had made a Hitler inevitable, and before Catholics an Tem 
Protestants had been united by a common persecution. By 1925 The 


a declaration by the Left in Germany in favour of the union with 
Austria had to be recorded: and not with Austria only, for 


logic 


*“Dr. Hellpach, the Democrat candidate [not that the old be f 
Democratic Party could be called Left] for the Presideng, H don 


advocates joining the League so as to prepare the way for the 























peaceful inclusion of all Germans in the Reich.” anta 
Two notes, a week later, on talks in Paris : ‘‘ People wonder the 
if Germany’s game is not to insert a wedge of distrust betwee sent 
themselves [the French] and the Poles, so that she can dd 
with them one at a time ’”’; and, ‘“‘we were reminded that if ello 
it came to sacrifices we had colonies we might give up. Italw Dav 
cropped up in our talk with the Polish Minister at Geneva” be | 
Finally to supplement this, in 1927: ‘‘ The cry is for a plac ; 
where Germans can go without ceasing to be Germans.” will 
But quotation can do no justice to these vivid, mellow, pe- wid 
spicacious, statesmanlike commentaries on the struggles and 
follies of Europe as a singularly liberal-minded English Con 
servative saw them. Dove exercised considerable influence * Sc 
through The Round Table; if he had been able to exercise scel 
more, Europe might have been a happier place today. Its 
that which will give this volume its wider value. To thee WO 
with personal memories of Dove as his editor depicts him, visi 
grappling with the task of the moment ‘“ with a cheerful 
smile, his eyes gleaming with good humour through his : 
spectacles,” it will mean a good deal mcre still. H. W.H. T 
anc 
THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD the 
Russia eH ‘anti By Ivan Solonevich. (Williams and Norgate, 
12s. 6d. ‘ 
Russia in Chains is the most remarkable book yet written ( 
by a Russian about the Soviet régime. MM. Gide and Céline, tin 
Sir Walter Citrine, Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, and Mr. Lyon 
have written more or less effective exposures of the “ Great " 
Experiment ” within the last few years. But all these observers sp 
are foreigners. Mr. Solonevich differs from them not only fre 
his nationality, but in the range of his experience. 
Here is no privileged visitor or foreign correspondent, 
permitted to see something of the facade and to peep through a 


its interstices at the grim interior. Ivan Solonevich escaped 
from Russia in 1934, after spending fifteen years in the servic 
of the Soviet Government as “‘ sanitarian, fisherman, stevedott 
book-keeper, co-operator, photographer, sports instruct 
and sports journalist.” In that Government’s service he had 
travelled all over Russia, from Karelia on the Finnish borde 
to Middle Asia. He had been eleven times arrested by the 
G.P.U. He had “ graduated in the highest school of Russia 
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George Moore ‘The Brook Kerith 
p.H.Lawrence TheManWho Died 


S. W. Powell 


SON OF 
DAVID 


‘if Mr. Powell had announced in advance what 
he intended to do in *‘ Son of David,’’ the 
tactless would have said ‘ ; the 
actless ave si ; the 
tactful would have held their peace, but would 
have had the same thought. For the book is 


Impossible ee 


nothing less than an imaginative reconstruction 
Cc r _= 


of the life of Jesus during those first thirty years 
of which we know nothing except for two 
incidents : his talk with the Doctors in the 
Temple, and his baptism by John in the Jordan. 
The author fills in. those years with a psycho- 
logical depth and a literary skill that can hardly 
be praised too highly. The thing is perfectly 
done : not an secttous to jar the heart or 
antagonise the mind, not a word that wrenches 
the reader from matter to manner, for the 
sentences flow as smoothly and simply as if no 
efort had gone to their making. ‘Son of 
David ’’ is a wonderful piece of weal: It is to 
be hoped that the quietness of its performance 
will not prevent its excellence from being 
widely appreciated and acclaimed.’ : 

COUNTRY LIFE 


¢ 
Some readers may deem Mr. Powell’s love 
scenes in bad taste, if not in something 


worse, . . . Yet there is much of real beauty, 
vision and tenderness in this book.’ 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 
‘The virtue of this novel is in the sympathy 
and unde rstanding with which it is wr itten. In 
these pages the young Christ really lives. 
BRITISH WEEKLY 
Orthodoxy will knit its brows; here at the same 
time isa character which will appear credible, 
as well as admirable, to average contemporary 
speculation, Few people will pick up this book 
from cur iosity without finishing it. OBSERVER 
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Everywhere there is a heartbreaking shortage of food, 
shelter, and essential medical supplies. 
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life—the concentration camp.” It is obvious that the evidence 
of such a man must carry more weight than that of the best 
equipped and most impartial foreigner. . No foreigner can 
possibly have seen, felt, or lived through so much. 

It will be said that Mr.-~Solonevich is prejudiced. Of 
course he is, if it be prejudice to condemn an indefensible 
and insufferable régime. It should be noted that he was sent 
to a concentration camp because he attempted to escape 
in the first place. It was not, therefore, ‘‘ the conditions of 
life in concentration camps which impelled his escape, but 
the general atmosphere in Russia itself.’ Here is a man 
who spent fifteen years covering, usually with a notebook, 
nearly all of Soviet Russia. ‘“‘ What I then endured and 
what I then saw made it morally impossible for me to remain.” 

Let no one think that this is a book written for sensation 
or for cheap effect. It is far too solid, too detailed, too 
temperately put together for that. Parts of it are extremely 
funny. There is no rhetorical padding. There are only 
the facts, set out with the eloquence of a man of talent, character, 
and feeling. I have no space here to do full justice to Mr. 
Solonevich or to his book. Anybody who wishes to form 
an honest opinion about the U.S.S.R. must read it for him or 
herself. A few instances must suffice to illustrate the 
importance of the indictment. 

In his ‘‘ free *” days, when the author was travelling as a 
writer on sports subjects (Mr. Solonevich is a distinguished 
athlete), he was constantly being confronted with this sort of 
problem, anywhere from Moscow to Daghestan or Kirghizia. 
‘The censor will delete the slightest hint to the effect that 
the population is being exterminated by malaria”; ‘‘ what 
I saw was the appalling ruin of the livestock industry .. . 
the misery of the concentration camps . . . and the deported, 
tattered, and hungry Kulaks from the Ukraine; all dreadful 
things that I could not write about.” Even “friends of the 
Soviet Union ” may perhaps understand that it was increasingly 
difficult for Mr. Solonevich to produce enthusiastic articles in 
such conditions year after year. 

The concentration camp at any rate delivered him from this 
necessity. At the same time it provided him with one more 











SAVE ANIMALS FROM 
THE STAGE! 


There is something about the somersaulting dog, skirt bedecked, 
which makes me rage at the utter futility of the things mankind 
chooses to find amusing. If it were nothing more, the whole 
performance would degrade nature in those of her manifesta- 
tions which we are the best able to appreciate, since most of 
us, at some time or other, have given “a heart to a dog to 
tear.” 

But it is something more. Do you remember what the Select 
Committee, impartially chosen from the House of Commons, 
learnt from the witnesses who gave evidence on the Performing 
Animal question? One witness stated that dogs being trained 
to jump from a height “were almost kicked off and thrashed 
unmercifully ’; another said that a whip for dogs had “a 
spike on the end like a sail needle.” 

Think over these brutalities. When vou have decided to join 
the crusade for freedom from persecution for the dog, the 
monkey, and the other “ stage” animals—freedom from a cruelty 
greater than imagination can appreciate—then write to us for 
details of the Performing Animals (Regulation) Bill which was 
read in the House of Commons for the first time on the 24th 
November and which is still under consideration. 

You will be able to help the animals by writing letters to the 
Clergy, the Press or your own Member of Parliament, and in 
so doing may help yourself by winning prizes of £50 which 
are offered for the best letters designed to convince the public 
and the Legislature of the urgent pressing need for this 
legislation. 

A two-sided gramophone record of an address by Mrs. Pinto- 
Leite, the Chairman of the Political Section of Our Dumb 
Triends League, has been prepared and deals very fully both 
with the whole principle of animal training, and with the 
Performing Animals (Regulation) Bill. ‘The fullest information on 
the Bill and kindred subjects is available, and would be gladly 
forwarded to you, if you would write, call, or send a postcard. 


The address is:— 
The Political Section of Our Dumb Friends League, 
156 Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, London, S.W. 1; 
and the Telephone Number is Victoria 3396. 











== 
first-rate chance of observing the Soviet system at 
As an employee of the Planning and Statistical Sections 
two camps near the Finnish border, he had to deal wi d 
transfer of prisoners from camp to camp all over Russia 
puts the figure for the camps of the White Sea-Baltic’ Comp 
which administered most of the “ autonomous republic” ;} 
Karelia, at 286,000 in July, 1934; the figure for the whol 
Soviet Union at not less than five million, or 10 per 
of the adult male population! This was in 1934; does anyone 
suppose that with the reign of terror that prevails at Present 
in the Soviet Union that figure has decreased ? ; 
The best proof that this is a shattering book came q 
weeks ago. Russia in Chains was published in Londog on 
January 25th: on February 3rd a bomb was exploded in 
Ivan Solonevich’s flat in Sofia and his wife and Secretary Wate 


both blown to pieces. Icor ViNocRApor 


HORACE WALPOLE’S GREAT-NIECE§s 


The Three Ladies Waldegrave (and their mother). By Viol 
Biddulph. (Peter Davies. 15s.) 

Tue Ladies Laura, Charlotte and Horatia Waldegrave were ty 
great-nieces of Horace Walpole. This is their chief claim t) 
fame. They are more generally known, perhaps, as th 
subject of an agreeable and familiar conversation piece, painted 
when they were young ladies ripe for marriage, by Sir Joshy 
Reynolds. Beyond this there is really very little to be said aboy 
them other than what might equally well be said about any lady 
of title of the period who was born with a silver spoon of moder. 
ate size in her mouth, was suitably matched, bore children, 
added a few letters to her family’s archives and died ingloriously 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Violet Biddulph has evidently had some difficulty in 
spinning out the tenuous threads of their lives into a full 
length biography, for in order to give substance to it she hi 
had to drag in—though not as incidentally as her title-page 
suggests—their mother, a very much more interesting woman, 
who caused a considerable stir by marrying en secondes noces 
George III’s brother Henry, Duke of Gloucester. A further 
disability appears before one has read very far, which is that 
Miss Biddulph is quite incapable of bringing her characters to 
life. She records painstakingly the facts; she sketches in the 
background both domestic and historical; she quotes from 
family papers, some of them unpublished, at Ragley, Euston 
and elsewhere ; but her imagination fails to fuse these elements 
into an integrated and animated whole. It would have bee 
wiser, I cannot help feeling, if she had exercised her modest 
talent in composing a short monograph on each of the thre 
sisters and possibly one on their mother. As it is her biography 
is shapeless and rambling, lacking a central design, and, from 
her habit of wandering backwards and forwards in time, diffi 
cult to follow. One has to read more than a third of it before 
the three sisters are introduced, and even then Miss Biddulph 
does not say very much about them. It is not until the end 
of her book that a separate chapter is devoted to each of them 
in turn. 

What one learns then about Sir Joshua’s three young ladies 
when marriage and maternity had claimed them—Laura as the 
wife of her cousin the 4th Lord Waldegrave, Charlotte as Lady 
Euston and Horatia as Lady Hugh Seymour—cannot compare 
for interest with what one has already been told about theit 
mother, whcse commanding presence fills the bulk of the book. 
Good Walpolians know her well—the washerwoman’s daughter, 
Horry’s niece and a royal duchess. One curious and I believe 
unpublished fact which Miss Biddulph has turned up is that 
she had to be restrained by the Duke from retailing bawdy 
stories to his two children—those ‘‘ elements of dullness,” 
Caroline called them, Prince William and Princess Sophia 
Gloucester. Whether she inherited this taste from her mothet 
or picked it up on’ the dreary fringes of the Court circle about 
which she revolved, proudly but rather uncomfortably, it is 
impossible to say. But it was certainly a peculiar practice fot 
a woman who was a disciple of Hannah More’s. 

A novelist could build a complete character out of two 
contrasting facts of this kind. Miss Biddulph merely records 
them and passes on to give her readers another slice of Coutt 
gossip, another extract from Walpole’s letters, another thi 
spread of potted history. She is, one may say, a plain cook} 
her materials are of reliable quality; but the results are uk 
formly unimaginative. Joun Hayward. 
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“BLAZING THE TRAIL 








The characteristic per- 
severance of our 
greatest aviators and 
explorers is nobly re- 
peated in the Surgeons, 
Doctors, Scientists and 
Nurses who are devot- 
ing their lives at The 
Royal Cancer Hospital 
to the Crusade against 
Cancer. Help to “ blaze 
the trail” in this great 
enterprise by sending 
YOUR Donation 
NOW. 






¢ 





Progress may appear to be slow 
—but in the end, man, at his 
most courageous, will prove 
victorious in the Crusade against 
Cancer. 


Today, some of the world’s 
greatest scientists are working at 
The Royal Cancer Hospital— 
literally devoting their lives in 
seeking the cause and the cure of 
this ““ black scourge ” which takes 
toll of more than 60,000 lives 


every year in Great Britain alone. 


Much has been accomplished— 
there are many rays of hope— 
but much remains to be done, and 
every penny that is given brings 
success nearer. The Crusade 
must not fail through lack of 
funds. Will you please help by 
sending a donation, however 
small, to the Treasurer? 


Che Royal 
ancer 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, 


( FREE ) 
LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 
“71 give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (PREF), situate 
in the Fulham Road, London, the sum Of......+0+eeereeeenenecees Uree of Lega 
Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution.’ 
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By FORREST REID 


Lifer. By Jim Phelan, (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d,) 


Pity the Tyrant. By Hans Otto Storm. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Big Firm. By Amabel Williams-Ellis, (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

** Ecxsize. Grey frecksize. Chiboo tson frecksize.”’ (“‘ Exercise. 
Get ready for exercise. Put your boots on for exercise.’’) 
They are the first, as they are the last, words of Mr. Phelan’s 
Lifer, the most impressive novel I have read for a considerable 
time. In saying this I am not thinking primarily of its literary 
quality. It is extremely well done, with a complete and quiet 
sincerity, but very soon one takes that for granted and becomes 
absorbed in the human drama presented. “ There is no 
autobiographical material in this novel,” the author tells us 
in a foreword; ‘“‘no person in the book represents a real 
character.” And this, in the literal sense he means, may 
easily be true, though in another sense every person in the book 
is a real character, the whole material is taken directly from life, 
the fusing and shaping not being a matter of imaginative 
invention, but the fusing and shaping of deep personal im- 
pressions. 

The hero, Arthur Mansell, has been sentenced to death and 
reprieved ;\ the story begins when he awakens on his first 
morning in Rockville Prison. ‘‘ Ecksize. Grey frecksize. 
Chiboo tson frecksize.”’ 

The method is impressionistic. All we ever learn of Mansell’s 
past is deduced from the present, and remains uncertain. I 
myself gather that he came of decent people, that there were 
troubles in his .boyhood, that he-fan away to sea, that unem- 
ployment and a susceptibility to immediate influence led to an 
attempted burglary in which somebody was shot. But 
Mansell’s mind has already become confused when these 
images flicker across it, and I may be mistaken. His life in 
prison opens promisingly, and for a time we hope he will pull 
through. We very much want him to pull through, for there 
seems to be nothing vicious or evil in him, and instinctively he 
makes the right friends. These are old lags, and far from 
innocent, yet something in Mansell’s youth appeals to them 
(he is only twenty), and they try in their rough unsentimental 
way to keep him clean and give him confidence. One of them, 
indeed, the little Socialist, Cobb, who is doing a twelve years 
stretch, gives hiin a chance to escape. The original plan 
included the escape of Cobb also, but when the hour arrives 
only one can take advantage of it, and with extraordinary 
generosity he leaves the field clear for the younger man. There 
is a strain of weakness in Mansell, however, an indecision, 
springing doubtless from his more imaginative nature, and he 
hangs back. It is no time for hesitation. ‘‘ Run” Cobb 
urges him frantically. ‘‘ Oh, Jesus, you yellow bastard. So 
long.” And that is the last Mansell ever sees of him. 

It marks a stage in the mental and spiritual deterioration the 
book is now to trace. Mansell is moved from Rockville to 
the less isolated Fenfield, where conditions are said to be easier. 
He takes with him the notebooks in which he writes his poems 
and his music, and for a while he does find things easier, getting 
work as a gardener. But after his hysterical attack on a warder 
everything becomes much worse, and for four years he is 
placed among the ‘“balmies.” Then a new government 
introduces several changes, and Mansell is brought back to 
ordinary prison life. The changes henceforth are within 
himself. He becomes increasingly silent, his talk, when he 
does talk, is like that of the other convicts, his hold on reality 
is weakened. As the years pass he becomes “* pore old Mansell,” 
for at a little over thirty he looks fifty. And at last the once 
longed-for day of release is reached. Out in the world, he is 
provided with twenty-five shillings a week for two weeks— 
**a good spell” in which to look around for. a job. It is 
indeed perhaps as good as two years would have been, since 
he has no references, and naturally, for this half-dazed creature, 
there are no jobs. His second crime, a theft from a coffee 
stall, sends him back to prison, this time definitely for life, and 
the familiar chant to which he wakens up actually brings him 
a kind of drugged, blank peace: ‘‘ Ecksize. Grey frecksize. 
Chiboo tson frecksize.”’ 

It is a disturbing book—the reader had better be prepared 
for that. The sexual life in prison, the foul language, the 
violence and brutality—these are given with .an uncom- 





promising realism. On the other hand there is no Pander. 
to morbid curiosity; the treatment is grave, Ande 
impartial. And from beginning to end the novel 
tragic without bitterness, leaving one faced with What seen, 
an insoluble problem. It differs from the ordinary run 
fiction in that one feels it to be inevitable, that the 
mind was so saturated with his subject that he had to rik 
it. It has the genuineness of a cry, of something that tisg 
unbidden out of the depths. 

Pity the Tyrant is an American first novel, and ] think 

p ‘ a 

good one. The nameless hero is a New York engineer why 
has been sent out by his employers to Lima in Pery to dog 
job there. The Tyrant, who gives the book its title, neve 
enters the story except as topic for sympathetic Conversation, 
Since his fall he has been kept locked up, and there haye 
been eight presidents in seven months. All this is to create 
the background of political intrigue and instability which 
colours everything. It is an atmosphere at once futile ay 
exciting, suggesting, if such a thing can be imagined, a rath, 
dangerous comic opera. At the boarding-house of Sein 
Brett the engineer takes up his residence; and there, toy 
live Puffguts, a bottle manufacturer, a Californian |gjy 
interested in archaeology, a crazy woman from Havana, anj 
others. Lima itself, or rather its climate, is not in the ley 
what one might have expected. It is a climate that makg 
everything grey or black, under leaden clouds that drink 
but never really rain. There is no sunlight; the surrounding 
country is dull green, with mud walls, ruins of houses, ruin; 
of villages or tombs. And the city is a half-dead city, wit 
isolated glimpses of modern civilisation, street cars on trolleys, 
that run noisily by damp sidewalks, through a sea of decay, 
Life is unreal and fantastic. The engineer has a passin 
love-affair with Francesca, and’ makes friends with Abarim, 
an Indian. But he is bored and indifferent, finding his on) 
escape in writing letters to the girl at home to whom hei 
engaged. It is because there is nothing else to do that k 
becomes involved in trivial entanglements, gets, throug) 
Francesca, mixed up in a strike of “ telefonistas,” quarrel 
with Puffguts, and actually challenges him to a duel. Th 
police get wind of that: a duel between two foreignegps 
not permissible, may lead to all kinds of complications. §) 
the whole adventure fizzles out, and when his job is finished 
he starts for home. There is no more story than I hae 
indicated, but because the exotic city and people are evokel 
with a half-ironical sympathy, it is amusing “and interesting 
One is drawn into that life as the engineer was. We watt 
it all through his eyes, and know that before he reaches New 
York it will be hardly more real to him than a dream, Sefion 
Brett and Francesca see him off. Sefiora Brett cries a litth, 
but Francesca doesn’t, because she is only part Peruvia 
The whole picture strikes one as authentic. Here and ther 
the foreign reader may be checked by an unfamiliar Americar 
ism, but the story is told with both humour and charm. 

The Big Firm is a conscientious novel, not explicitly didacti, 
yet presenting a critical. survey of the contemporary sctit, 
The characters are carefully drawn to type, and there is! 
very modern love story set against a background of big busines 
and world politics. This is cleverly managed, though alte 
our two previous books the atmosphere may seem a little thin, 
and the whole tale to strike a somewhat familiar and literay 
note. It may be partly because the people in it are so much 
more sophisticated than Mr. Phelan’s and Mr. Storm: 
Owen, the young hero, falls in love with the complex a 
promiscuous Carp, and when Caro fails him falls in love with 
Nicola. Such things happen, but for me the rapidity wit 
which his affections are transferred made it difficult to sym 
pathise with either passion. Nor did I get the impressii 
that the book really had its roots in life. It is, rathet, # 
intelligent commentary on life, made by one interested in v 
its more topical problems, social and political. As su 
therefore, I commend it, for it is well written, thought} 
and suggestive. Also the story—though I never forgot ' 
was a story—has plenty of colour, movement and vatitt} 
the threads in it are deftly interwoven, and the minor charac 
clearly outlined. 
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To men in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
¥ fcr an annual premium of 
ye £47:12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application 


London (City) Office 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds exceed £25,000,000 













































The Greatest New Translation 4 
since the Authorised Version & 
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No worry about 
THIS Investment 







1. No Capital Depreciation to fear. 

2. No doubt about the Interest. 

3. No Income Tax to pay, the 35% 
is net. 

4. No difficulty in withdrawing your 
money. 
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PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1848 















Funds exceed £2,240,000. 
Reserves exceed £150,009, 





Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R, J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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A “Poor Man 


suffering from CANCER, ordered special nourishment 
which he cannot afford as income only 16s. 5d. a week 






after paying rent, with wife and child to maintain. Fi 
i PLEASE HELP. (Case 67/38) 

There are also very many other sad cases, but with the FY] 
S help of kind friends we are able to assist them by means 
S of weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to rt 
3 hospitals, medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, 5 
% blankets, ctc. Do please be one of their good friends %& 
§ and send so mething, no matter how sm all. Even 5/- rH] 
¥ would give some comfort to the poor man mentioned § 
¥% above, = 
$ Details of this and other cases will % 
¥ be sent on request to the Secretary, 52 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Sras*estactas’ns*as*as*ns*atestaeteetes"as*as*astastee"estas*as*ac*as*esesases". 








ROYAL MAIL 








BRITAIN’S: FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


cic ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 
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* Under the direction of 
ARTHUR TOWLE, 
St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.1 
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Restaurant and Sleeping Car Expresses from 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
THE APRIL MAGAZINES 


THE Nineteenth Century prints Mr: Chamberlain’s statement 
on foreign policy with Baron von Neurath’s highly imaginative 
account of the Austrian affair which the Prime Minister 
quoted. Professor R. B. Mowat describes very temperately 
“The Crisis in Central Europe.” Mr. J. S. Barnes takes a 
favourable view of ‘‘ The Economic Situation in Italy” and 
suggests that Italy is now a “ satiated Power” and wants 
peace, when once General Franco has won. Mr. F. W. Hirst, 
writing on’ ‘‘'Expenditure, Debt and. Taxation,’ urges ‘‘a 
severe pruning of all the Estimates ” and the avoidance of new 
debt and new taxes, but he does not seem hopeful. Mr. Cecil 
Binney’s article on ‘‘ Military Courts and the Judge-Advocate- 
General ” explains the situation which the new Departmental 
Committee on courts-martial is to review. ‘ ite 


There is plenty of plain speaking in the Fortnightly. The 
editor, under the heading of ‘“‘ The Avalanche ’—set loose 
by Mr. Eden’s resignation—presents General Franco as a 
puppet in the hands of the German and Italian dictators whose 
object is to sever ‘‘ the life-lines of the British Empire.” 
Mr. Jeremiah Warner describes as ‘‘.Nazi Mirage’’ the 
economic progress which Herr Hitler lauded in a recent 
speech. Mr. F. L. Lucas, writing on ‘‘ Dictatorship,” maintains 
that in the long run arbitrary power, whether Fascist or 
Communist, must fail to benefit mankind. Lord Bridgeman 
has an interesting and sympathetic article on ‘‘ The Army 
and its Officers’’; he stresses the need for promotion by 
selection so that’ exceptional men may not lose heart. 


In the Contemporary Mr. Wickham Steed pleads for a bolder 
and clearer definition of ‘‘ British Interests’ which we are 
resolved.to uphold; thus, he thinks, the aggressors might 
be deterred. Dr. Maxwell Garnett holds that ‘‘ The Future 
of the League ” is really a matter of education, and that the 
young people are attracted to the idea. Signor Angelo Crespi 
has a poor opinion of ‘‘ The Significance of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio,” except as a creator of Fascism in its most pagan 
form ; he laments “‘ such a sacrilegious misuse of divine gifts.” 
Mr. R. L. Mégroz has collected some curious examples of 
‘* Dreams in Childhood ” ; ‘‘ boys’ dreams,” he says, ‘‘ today 
far more often than girls’ reflect a sense of failure.” 





ee ae 
: CHINA 
: 
3 is a special responsibility for the London g 
S Missionary Society. It sent the first eS 
8 Protestant missionary, Robert Morrison, 5 
re in 1807, and the first medical mis- 

> 


districts and cities with courage and 
devotion. 


SOOT 


China more than ever needs the sup- 
port and concern of the British people, 
and a gift to the London Missionary 
Society for its China work will be 
greatly appreciated by the Treasurer, 
Mr. Austin Pilkington, J.P. 


LONDON’ MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
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sionary in William Lockhart in 1838. 
Its missionaries are carrying on to-day 
a ministry of reconciliation in country 


a3 Founded in 1795 

5 © the Society which sent Livingstone to Africa’ 

5 LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 

%. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. <5 
<3 
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Chambers’s Fournal contains among much ficti 

article on ‘‘ The Prison of the Future,” by Mr. B.S. til 

who describes the new methods that have been adopted With 
















considerable success at Wakefield and Portsmouth. Mr. E 
Yarham’s account of ‘‘ Fenland’s Golden Acres ”—the ‘A -R 
crops that now rival those of Holland—is timely and e ne T 
aging. ncour. 
In the National Sir Edward Grigg maintains that « GR 
Urgent Question ” is that of compulsory registration for aj 
raid defence ‘‘ to establish the moral front that ought we SIR ENC 
established in this country.” Germany, he says, has be 
her civilians already. On the other hand Mr. W. J, Bi Tu result 
answering the question “‘ Will Juggernaut Survive > ” it pace 
negative, tries to persuade himself that the dictators jn the March * 
Jong run must fail. —s 
Blackwoods prints a vivid account of the beginnings of the "The tota 
Japanese attack on Shanghai last year by Captain lLvew £20,9 
Davidson-Houston. ‘‘ Bombardier” contributes a learne by the 90 
and ‘amusing article on partridges. - ‘ 
. - i i Jess th 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL ANp §° Aue 
: ITS EDITOR =a 
secu r.ties | 
“ mortgi 
By J. G. Tait Fone t 
Professor Grierson in the preface to his centenary edition 
of Scott’s letters has stated that David Douglas in his wel. ™ liq 
known edition of the Familiar Letters, like Lockhart in th and cash 
Life, had not scrupled to “‘ manipulate” the text. It noy eagely 
appears from Mr. Tait’s scholarly pamphlet (Edinburgh: Deposit F 
Oliver and Boyd) that Douglas was equally careless in me toa total 
paring his edition of the Journal which Scott kept from 185 Aniner 
to 1832. This edition, published in 1870, purports ‘to give which nov 
the diary “‘ in its entirety,” save for ‘ the correction of obvioy |e go" it 
slips of the pen and the omission of some details chiefly ¢ Society ha 
family and domestic interest.” Unfortunately for Douglas ee sn 
reputation, Dr. Tait has examined the photostat copy of tk of the So 
Journal, now in the Scottish National Library, and finds the increase t 
printed edition swarming with errors of commission anf New a 
omission. The unusual and the homely words ‘that Scon ff total num 
often used are altered, many words are misread, sentences arg the end of 
omitted, and literary quotations are mangled. Dr. Tui 
gives facsimiles to prove his case and four pages of correction] The ba 
for the first 112 pages of the printed Journal. As the copy. ae 
right expires in 1940, a new and accurate reprint should it te i 
put in hand: Scott’s Fournal surely ought to be as carefullj 2 Stach 
edited as his letters now are, thanks to Professor Grierson, J year, nam 
out of wi 
THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER AND a 
DOMINION STATUS Geni 
By K. C. Wheare 
leaving a 


In 1933 Mr. Wheare published a short illuminating egy 
on the Statute of Westminster. Since then a great deal hs 
happened, and Mr. Wheare has rightly judged it better to writ 
a new book than to expand the old one. His book (Clarendo 
Press, 10s.) is of the rare kind in which performance exceeti 
promise. He does not claim to explain in full either th 
Statute of Westminster or Dominion Status, but merely » 
examine the effect of the former upon the latter. This mean 
that he has freed himself from the need of handling the vat 


have allo: 

































Sharehol 
interest : 


amount of material on which Professor Berriedale Keith is th The S 
acknowledged authority. He. has nevertheless thoroughly be cong 
digested this material, and his book will be equally illuminatin have det 
both to the specialist and the general reader. It contaifi under re 
everything that is essential to a clear understanding of th wha tt 
British Commonwealth as a “‘ constitutional structure,” thati corte 


to say, as a society which rests upon two classes of rules, ruls 


USES a rewarc 
of strict law, and non-legal rules or conventions. The starting 


of the F 


point of Mr. Wheare’s inquiry is Dominion Status in 1926-§j The | 
itself the product, as he shows in a concise and clarifying surve, £5,066, 
of a century of gradual evolution. Since 1926 the chief emphass “raat 


has been laid upgn removing the ‘ disconformities ” with th 
convention of equality of status which was explicitly affirmed 
in that year. Law and convention have both played thet 
part in that process; the Statute of Westminster itself, whid 
is the most ambitious example of legal action, proclaims m 
merely legal but conventional rules, and rules of both kin 
necessarily supplement the Statute in defining Dominic 
Status. Mr. Wheare deals discriminatingly with the distin 
situations of the individual Dominions in the constitutiow 
structure, and his examination of evolution in Ireland § 
particularly interesting. The level of the whole book § 
uniformly high. The reviewer has not perceived a single laps 
from accuracy, clarity, or critical awareness of the relevall 
issues. 


Neither 
No. 2, | 
as usua 
Tepresel 
interest 
that the 
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“ime HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
LER 
> flower TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £122,000,000 
encour. 
GRATIFYING INCREASE IN EARNINGS 

. ait. sIR ENOCH HILL ON THE SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 
to be 

trained Tue results of the Halifax Building Society’s year of big business 
Blyton, > laced before the members’ annual meeting in Halifax on 
IN the March 28th, by the President, Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., F.C.1.S. 

in the MH “addressing the meeting on the motion for the adoption of the 

gcounts Sit Enoch said : : 

f The total amount advanced upon new mortgages during the year 
OF the was (20,943,016 6s. Id. For four consecutive years the loans 
J. V, by the Society have been maintained at the remarkable level of 
learned mt than £20,000,000 per annum. Since its formation 85 years 


the Society has advanced for home and property purchase 

no less than £277,084:479. The new borrowers enrolled number 

ND a has been an increase of £6,080,910 16s. od. in the amount 

due upon mortgage, and the total amount outstanding on mortgage 

garties is now £98,276,899 I2s. od., the average amount owing 

per mortgage being only £410. The Society’s Mortgage Accounts 
sontinue to be eminently satisfactory. 

HIGH LEVEL OF LIQUID FUNDS. 

The liquid funds, represented by investments in trustee securities 
and cash in banks and in hand, have been maintained at a high level 
and now amount to £23,634,393 2s. 4d., equal to 19.27 per cent. 
t now upon the total assets of the Society. The Investment Share and 
Dutgh MH Deposit Funds have increased during the year by £7,783,560 7s. 9d., 
N pre MM toa total of £117,089,819 2s. 4d. 


edition 
S Well. 


A 185% An increase of £8,298,431 4s. 7d. has been made in the total assets 
0 give which now stand at £122,626,007 tos. 7d. This is a very remarkable 
bviow gm growth, in face of the fact that the Investment Departments of the 
efly of Society have been very considerably restricted. This great increase 


js not entirely due to new business, because more than 3 per cent. 


uglass of the previous year’s total has been added by the natural momentum 
of th of the Society’s business on the principle of a snowball gathering 
ds the increase by its progress. 

n anim New accounts opened during the year number 94,912 and the 
Sco total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ Accounts open at 
e§ ate Me the end of the period was 712,414, an increase of 29,799 Accounts. 


Tait PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS. 
The balance of profit for the year, after payment of all expenses 


Ctl 

oan and full provision for Income Tax, National Defence Contribution, 
ld be and all interest due to depositors to the date of the account and 
, for depreciation of office properties, amounted to £3,034,53I 13s. 2d., 
efuly to which has to be added the balance brought forward from last 


100, year, namely, £67,342 7s. tod., making a total of £3,101,874 Is. od., 
out of which the following appropriations have been made : 
£ S. ay 



























ND Interest. to Shareholders .. ee 2,473,217 10 
Staff Superannuation Fund 50,000 0 O 
General Reserve Fund .. ee ae 400,000 0 Oo 


£2,923,217 10 3 


leaving a balance of £178,656 10s. 9d., from which the Directors 
have allocated a bonus of 10s. per cent. to the Paid-up Shareholders, 
Class. 1, and a bonus of 20s. per cent. to the Monthly Investing 
Shareholders, amounting together to £112,488 16s. 8d., leaving a 
balance to be carried forward to next year of £66,167 14s. 1d. The 
above allocation is on the same basis as that of the preceding year 
and will make a total yield for the past year to the Paid-up Share- 
holders, Class 1, of £3 15s. od. per cent. and to the Subscription 
Shareholders of £4 5s. Od. per cent., the Income Tax on both 
interest and bonus being borne by the Society. 
_ADVANTAGES TO MEMBERS AND DEPOsITORS. 

The Society’s members and depositors can with every justification 

congratulated upon the practical pecuniary benefits which they 
have derived from their association with the Society. In the year 
under review, interest and profit totalling £3,497,431 has been paid 
to or credited to the accounts of members, whilst in the last ten 
years the total sum of £30,366,508, free of income tax, has been 
received by or credited to, the Society’s members and depositors as 
a reward for their thrift, and for their discrimination in the selection 
of the Halifax Building Society as the home of their savings. 

The total Reserve Funds and Undivided Profit now amount to 
£5,066,167 14s. Id. This includes the Reserve Fund, No. 2, now 
amounting to £750,000, specially provided to meet any losses on the 
realisation of properties falling into the possession of the Society. 
Neither the General Reserve Fund nor the special Reserve Fund, 

0. 2, has been called upon to make good any such losses. These, 
a usual, have been borne out of the profits of the year, and they 
Tepresented last year an almost negligible proportion of the mortgage 
oe earned, namely, less than 3d. in the £. It will be noted 
that the Reserve Funds are covered by the cash at banks and in hand. 


REAL PROGRESS. 

A true measure of the real progress of the Society is obtained 
>y Contrasting the business of the past year not only with the previous 
dh ao a longer period. On the date of the amalgamation of 
wf “4 : ifax Societies the assets of the combined societies amounted 
ps thea 2991,482, compared with the present figure of £122,626,007, 
an <i wag an increase in the 10 years of £75,644,525.° The total 

‘ber of open Accounts has increased in the same period from 


ly 














329,224 to 712,414, or by more than 100 percent. The total reserve 
funds and undivided profit on January 31st, 1928, amounted to 
£1,461,200, compared- with the present figure. of £5,066,167, an 
increase of £3,604,967 or more than 246 per cent. This is a marvellous 
addition to the society’s strength. There is an equally gratifying 
increase in the same period in the earnings, which have risen from 
£2,862,917 to those of the present year of £5,263,114. The balance 
of the net profit, after meeting all the liabilities of the society, may 
be said to have become standardised at over £500,000 per annum. 

The society enjoys the distinction of being the largest institution 
of its kind in the world, and the directors and members are naturally 
proud of the magnitude of its business. 

The balance sheet shows that the assets represented by small 
mortgages under £5,000 each amount to 874 per cent.-of the whole, 
and the large mortgages over £5,000 each amount to only 12} per 
cent. on the whole. 

House PURCHASE ON CONVENIENT TERMS. 


Out of the total of 239,147 mortgages, 191,632 are in respect of 
mortgages where the balance does not exceed £500, a fact representa- 
tive of the aim of the directors at all times to give every possible 
preference and encouragement to applications for advances for the 
purchase of small houses on convenient terms. : 

Every known facility within the bounds of prudence is offered by 
the society, and borrowers present and prospective are assured of 
helpful consideration in their applications. 

The object of building societies has from their establishment been 
a two-fold one, namely, to encourage thrift by providing the best 
return with complete safety and accessibility for savings, and to 
offer the utmost facility and assistance to the home buyer by way of 
an economic mortgage. How far that double object has been achieved 
is shown by the figures I have just quoted. A change in policy, 
however, has gradually been adopted by a number of prominent 
societies, owing to the disposition of the Government to encourage 
house tenancy rather than kome purchase. Whilst retaining all the 
benefits for the encouragement of thrift and savings, societies have, 
to some extent, widened their basis of investment and have made 
loans upon group properties affording a greater margin of safety 
and supported by an adequate degree of owners’ capital, generally 
on the basis of not less than one-third of the cost and coming within 
the range of trustee investments. 

THE New HowsinG BILL. 

If the new Housing Bill, now before Parliament, becomes law, 
Local Authorities will be faced with the task of building some 430,000 
houses or residential flats within the next five or six years, to provide 
housing accommodation for those persons who are dispossessed 
through either slum clearance or overcrowding conditions. This 
duty should so fully engage the attention of our Local Authorities 
that they may well leave to private enterprise and the building 
industry the provision of small houses suitable for the requirements 
of the working classes or for letting at low rentals under the Housing 
Acts, 1933 36, or for purchase and personal occupation by the 
owner, with the direct assistance of Building Societies. I see no 
need whatever why Local Authorities or the Government should 
enter upon large schemes for building houses and letting them at 
an uneconomic rent to all and sundry, creating a great burden upon 
the ratepayer and the taxpayer. I regard it as nothing less than a 
tragedy that individuals who are well able to provide their own 
housing accommodation should be made a burden at the expense of 
others. There would be a great gain by the mobilisation of personal 
resources rather than by making a nation of tenants of State owned 
houses. 

The Society’s allocation for advances under the 1933/36 Housing 
Acts upon small houses to let has by no means been taken up. It is, 
however, noteworthy to record the substantial comparative contribu- 
tion made by the Halifax Society in the work of providing small 
modern houses. The Ministry of Health Reports show that to 
September 30th, 1937, 16,849 houses have been provided through 
the operations of these Acts. Of these, no fewer than 10,139, cr 
60 per cent. of the total, were financed by the Halifax Building Society. 
Subsequent to September 30th, 1937, advances were made by the 
Society for the erection of a further 2,529 houses. 

ADVANTAGE OF HOME OWNERSHIP. 

There is another aspect of the Government’s Housing proposals, 
however, which, in my opinion, calls for comment. The estimated 
ultimate annual charge on the Exchequer and Local Rates on a 
40-years basis is £2,710,000 and £1,230,000 respectively. Now, while 
this Society, and indeed all Building Societies, are wholeheartedly 
in favour of the main objects of the Bill, namely, the acceleration of 
slum clearance and rehousing, and the abatement of overcrowding, 
it is a matter, I think, of very grave concern that the Government 
should place upon the already heavily laden shoulders of tke tax- 
payers and ratepayers of this country a further burden, particu- 
larly when the savings through Building Societies may te well 
employed on an economic basis in the provision of desiratle housing 
schemes, and the great gift of individual ownership could be encovr- 
aged and extended. ‘There is no system of tenancy which is com- 
parable in its personal and social advantages to ownership, both for 
the individual and the nation. Every homeowner is a bulwark in 
our social structure and a guarantee of national safety. 

Many problems remain to be faced in the future, and the political 
conditions of the European countries, and particularly the fear of 
war, have caused great anxiety and caution to our nation. Amongst 
these is the question of insurance of property against War risks, 
and the Building Societies’ Association has been in constant touch 
with the Government to secure, if possible, an official assurance that 
the responsibility for war damage, should it come, would be borne 
by the National Exchequer as part of the inevitable cost and loss of 
any possible war. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS 





‘RECORD PRODUCTION 





SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S REVIEW 





‘THE annual general meeting of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on March 30th, at 21 Tothill Street, 
London, S.W 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., the chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The profit on trading at £1,054,591 compares with 
£1,149,494, a reduction of £94,903. This is accounted for mainly 
by a lower margin of profit due to the increaseed cost of manu- 
facture. Interest and dividends on investments at £539,361, show 
a small increase of £2,693. The total revenue for the year at 
£1,594,828 is down by £92,522 and the balance of profit—after the 
provision of £417,150 for depreciation, £67,917 for debenture stock 
sinking funds and other charges—at £934,228 compares with 
£929,617. 

On the debit side of the profit and loss account the only difference 
in the charges is that this year we have not set aside anything for 
contingencies reserve or for depreciation of investments in subsidiary 
companies. The balance of profit, £934,228, compares with £929,617. 


As to why our Allied Company, the British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Limited, trading under generally similar circum- 
stances, fully maintained its trading profits, that is partly due to the 
fact that owing to the more widespread disposition of its works 
it receives a somewhat higher average selling price in the home 
trade and, further, its proportion of the export trade is much smaller 
than that of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited. 


Out of this sum there has already been paid the half-year’s prefer- 
ence dividend of £68,750 and an interim dividend at 7} per cent. 
on the ordinary stock of £262,500, leaving a balance of £602,978. 
This permits the recommendation of the payment of the final 
dividend on the preference stock and of a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, making 22} per cent. for the year. 
There will remain a balance of £9,228 to be added to the carry- 
forward which will then stand at £205,893. 


TRADING CONDITIONS. 


Trading conditions during the early part of last year were somewhat 
adversely affected by unfavourable climatic conditions. However, 
when these changed, an improved demand was experienced and at 
the close of the year we had made record deliveries of Blue Circle 
Portland Cement. The influence of increased turnover though 
helpful was insufficient to maintain the trading profits at last year’s 
figure in the face of the increased cost of manufacture. It is insuffi- 
ciently realised that there had been no alteration in the selling prices 
of Portland Cement, which had remained unchanged since 1935, 
until the middle of December last when prices were advanced by 
3s. per ton. This advance had no practical effect on the year’s 
trading. Our consistent policy of endeavour to thwart the tendency 
of rising prices, which are bound to curtail construction and building 
activity, is again demonstrated by our holding down prices during 
the year despite the rising cost of production. 

It is interesting to note that the wages paid by us have been 
advanced by some 180 per cent. since March, 1914, and this increase 
does not take account of the cost of decreasing working hours from 
563 to 48 per week. The price of coal is some 100 per cent. higher 
and iron and steel 66 per cent. to 116 per cent. higher according 
to the class of material; yet the net price realised by us today for 
Portland cement in the home trade is only 4.§ per cent. higher 
than in March, 1914. 

This is a bald statement, but there is much behind it. It reflects 
clearly, and I trust you will agree satisfactorily, the results obtained 
from the definite policy outlined to the shareholders in 1925 and 
since consistently carried out to the advantage of stockholders and 
all who serve the company, whatever their responsibilities or duties. 
In addition consumers have benefited by the maintenance of low 
prices, which have in turn favoured the further uses of cement and 
thus increased turnover of the products we manufacture. The 
progress achieved is due primarily to a simple cause not cloaked 
in mystery. We have steadily increased the efficiency of our pro- 
duction ; the beneficial results have grown cumulatively as progress 
has been effected. One by one the works have been tackled, pre- 
cedence always being given to that works endowed with the best 
economic advantages. Each in turn has been brought up to the 
maximum desirable output with a resultant marked increased 
efficiency. Meanwhile these results have been obtained despite 
keen competition, a general pervading over-production and without 
any special favours from Government which have not been sought. 
How the fruits of efficiency have been distributed I have already 
explained. 

PRICE OF COAL. 


_ By far the most serious influence on costs is the steep increase 
in the price of coal which will be felt to a much greater extent in 





Ss 


the current year. For every two tons of cement ma 
approximately one ton of coal is required. It was diffic rye 
the control as recently exercised to obtain adequate ew, ; 
the qualities of coal which long experience has shown are tae 
to our requirements. This difficulty has now been largely elimina” 
for which we are grateful to the Mines Department for the.” 
siderable fulfilment of the assurances given by the Secrama” 
Mines in the House of Commons with reference to this 

It was not to be expected that the very low prices ruling f ei, 
years would continue indefinitely, indeed, we are not g9 x 
to wish for a range of uneconomic prices resulting in miners 
underpaid for their hard and dangerous work in wj ps 
There is no class of worker better entitled to a really good cal 
for its labour. = 







































Further, we do not wish the shareholders in collieries ty 
deprived of a fair return on their capital, provided always the fin 
structure of the companies in which they are interested and} 
valuation of their assets are sound. I believe it would be typ 
that there is a wide gap between the prices in force today and 
fair prices as could be fixed if the regulations affecting the 
industry were framed on the essential principle that condi, 
favouring the obtaining of maximum quantities from the mi 
most economically situated and with the highest efficient product 
prevailed. 






















There is no justification whatsoever for the present exothj, 
prices ruling for coal in this country. Apart from ill-advised |e 
lation the recent policy of the trade has been poor. . 


We must not be disillusioned or misled into thinking thy 
is well with the coal industry because profits at the moment are mp 
increased by the effect of Government compulsion and by 
present improved demand. The position of the coal industry is t 
artificial and this will become obvious when the inevitable falling 
in trade occurs and it is found that the bolstering up of inefficiens 
has brought its own Nemesis. 


PURCHASE OF ALPHA SHARES. 


The outstanding event of the year was the completion of negos; 
tions whereby on January 26th last an offer was made by 
acquire the 1,100,000 issued £1 ordinary shares of Alpha Cem 
Limited through an exchange on the basis of nine Associated Port 
Cement Manufacturers Limited ordinary shares for every twem 
Alpha ordinary shares. This offer has already been accepted byt 
holders of over 99 per cent. of the Alpha ordinary shares and th 
appropriate number of Associated Portland Cement Man 
ordinary shares are in course of being transferred. 


An important feature of this acquisition is that it is jointly enter 
into by ourselves and the Tunnel Portland Cement Comp 
Limited, who take up 26 per cent. of the Alpha ordinary shares a 
issue to us in consideration therefor 231,660 Tunnel 
non-voting “‘ B”’ ordinary shares of 10s. each fully paid. Howevey 
the transaction rests on a much broader basis than that of a joj 
ownership of the equity in the Alpha company. The Tunnelyt 
Alpha and our companies are entering into a working agreement { 
a term of years which provides for the co-ordination and fort 
closest co-operation of sales policies. 


The purchase was completed on March 24th and Sir Art 
Marshall and Mr. Gowen are being elected directors of this compa 
and the British Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited; Mi 
Gowen will shortly be appointed an ex officio member of the Managi 
Directors’ Committee of both companies. 


I will now make a few remarks on the general prosperity we 
enjoying. It is natural that much interest should be evinced a 
whether we are on the crest of the wave, have not reached it orh 
passed it. Perhaps the present position can be best realised if 
imagine two waves influencing our prosperity. Let us assume 
wave represents the volume of normal activity not at all or but lit 
affected by the Defence Programme. This wave I believe has pas 
its crest. The other wave representing the volume of activity m 
directly due to the Defence Programme has hardly reached its cr 
Because these waves are interlocked it is difficult to measure preci 
the volume of each, but the contraction in volume of the firsts 
is more or less compensated for by the expansion in volume oft 
second wave. It needs considerable optimism to assume that wis 
the volume of the wave directly affected by the Defence Programm 
in turn contracts we shall be so fortunate at that period as to expa 
ence an increase in volume of trade not so affected. 





OMpan 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, I am definite 
hopeful. We have so far experienced a further improved demi 
resulting in a satisfactory increase of deliveries of Blue Circle Portla 
Cement to date as compared with those made during the correspond 
period of last yeay. This has no doubt been partially helped by! 
exceptionally favourable weather conditions. 


The outstanding influence on my forecast is the bright prosp’ 
of an increased demand for our products owing to the contill 
growth of public and other large-scale constructional work. 1i# 
are the sources which create demand for large quantities of Port 
cement, and I am assuming they will not be contracted by Governmt 
action. a 

For the reasons stated, I look forward confidently to submit 
to you satisfactory accounts when, all being well, we mectt @ 
next year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and t 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chaitil 
directors and staff. 
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NANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





inion in Throgmorton Street is so rarely right that 
fd it hard to believe that markets can be as unpromising 
they seem. From modified hopefulness the Stock 
4 has been steadily drifting into a view not far 
from utter despondency. After the mid-March 
, prices have held up reasonably well, but even the big 
“cetional buyers, who = usually - relied So to — 
; rices get hopelessly out of step, have scarcely 
bad Pe real male as I have recently stressed in these 
js that the sudden increase in the war risk has aggravated 
te risk, already serious enough, that the recession in trade 
and sual get deeper in the next few months. Add to this situation 
if the call je renewed slump on Wall Street and the Budget hurdle 
Conditindl yw looming on the market horizon, and it is not difficult to 
ge why investors and the vast majority of speculators have 
nade up their minds that this is a time when little can be 
lost by waiting. 
Meanwhile, I am afraid that even if we are happily spared 
fom fresh political shocks in the near future, markets here 
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ng that a must revolve around the Wall Street-Commodity Price axis, 
od a gdatpresent the news from that front is not very encouraging. 
astry is t can now anticipate a genuine spring revival in the 
fem United States and one’s hopes for commodities must be 
inefficien 


qmespondingly dimmed. Nor, at the moment, is it easy to 
fnd any adequate reason for thinking that American business 
islikely to recover quickly. The Administration is still trying 
ip move in several directions at once with the not unnatural 










of negoti ‘ . . 
“by us gg sult of getting nowhere. Railway car-loadings are 25 per 
rf emai cent. below last year, unemployment is over 12,000,000, and 


Jimagine that business psychology is just about as depressed 
abe there as is political psychology here. Unpalatable as the 
s and tg advice is both to give and to get, I can only recommend a 


ufacuegl wating policy. 
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EASTERN EXCHANGE BANKING 


mpan 


hares alll Shrewd management and impregnable finances have rightly 





im amed a high place in the Empire banking structure for the 
of a joa goup of institutions generally known as the Eastern Exchange 
nnel, tm banks. Profit-earning capacity inevitably fluctuates with the 
cment ai general level of business activity in India, Burma and the 
d foc th tier areas served and is therefore correlated fairly closely 
. Andy With the movements of primary commodity prices, such as 
‘s rani wbber, hides, oil-seeds, tea and jute. The strength of these 
ed; Mam banks, which has attracted a big investment following for 

angi their shares is that, taking the rough with the smooth, they 
have managed to earn a very satisfactory average of profits 
and at the same time to build up very substantial reserves. 
Here are the details of the shares of the three banks whose 
acounts for 1937 have just appeared :— 
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UME « Current Yield % 
but i price. fs. 
aS pase Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China £5 £113 518 9 
ity MEE Mercantile Bank of India “A” £25 (£124 paid) £274 4 ‘S 9 
Its CEA Mercantile Bank of India “‘B” £25 (£124 paid) £274 5 8 9 
preci Mercantile Bank of India “‘C” £5 ae so £158 410 0 
sigh National Bank of India £25 (£12} paid) .. .. £394 533 6 
wat wietls §= Yields ranging from 4} up to nearly 6 per cent. are super- 


ogram ficially attractive but they should be examined in the light 
> S9"B f the chairmen’s addresses at the annual meetings which 
appear elsewhere in our columns. All three bankers leave 

no room for doubt that although last year opened well—the 

efit banks succeeded in maintaining the 1936 level of earnings— 
conditions deteriorated in the second half of the year when 
, the commodity rise gave place to a fall and Far Eastern trade 
‘by was disturbed by the Sino-Japanese conflict. Since neither 
of these handicaps has been removed—the commodity-price 

prospeq WOund is deeper—I did not anticipate that the bank chairmen 
mntinwgy WOuld paint a very cheerful prospect for 1938. At the National 
am Sank of India meeting Mr. Langford James was non-com- 
mittal but he drew attention to the effects of lower commodity 
Prices; Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis, at the Chartered Bank 
ymitigm Meeting, reminded shareholders that the bank could scarcely 
st agi hope to be able to work profitably in China and Japan this 
year; Sir Charles Innes, of the Mercantile Bank of India, 

and @M Concludes his survey with the statement that “ prospects 
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(Continued on page 609.) 











COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





PAYMENT AGAIN 18 PER CENT. 
MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES’S SPEECH 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
was held on March 28th at Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Mr. R. Langford James (the chairman) said: Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I shall begin by making one or two comments on the balance- 
sheet. On the liabilities side, current, fixed deposit and other 
accounts amount to £30,466,945, which is an increase of £439,264 
over the previous year. Acceptances on behalf of customers are up 
by £141,500, while on the other side, cash, bullion on hand and in 
transit appear as £5,303,152, against £5,411,233. British and Indian 
Government securities combined amount to £15,304,062, which is 
some three-quarters of a million pounds higher than in the previous 
balance-sheet. Bills of exchange at £4,525,842 show a reduction 
of £283,592 and discounts, loans receivable, &c., at £10,073,727, a 
small increase of £68,881. 


When we last met I remarked on the large percentage of our deposits 
represented by cash and securities, which, although disclosing a very 
strong position, left us with a desire to see a greater proportion of 
our resources employed in the finance of trade. Since then, however, 
the improvement in trade conditions has not been substantial enough 
to furnish us with the outlet looked for, and the ratio remains at the 
high figure of 67 per cent. Total advances and bills of exchange 
together amount to £14,599,569, which is less than the figure repre- 
senting our Government security investments. 


SLIGHT RISE IN PROFITS. 


The net profits for the year amount to £465,861, which is an increase 
of £9,575 over the previous year, and with the sum of £243,954 
brought forward the amount available is £709,816. An interim 
dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, was 
declared in September last and the directors now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend at the same rate. These together will 
absorb £360,000 and we propose to add £50,000 to staff pension funds 
and to place £50,000 towards reduction of premises account, carrying 
forward to next account £249,816. As usual, all bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for. 


The slight improvement in our profits is to some extent accounted 
for by a reduction in expenses of management, which are £6,600 
lower than in the previous year. You will no doubt regard it as 
satisfactory that we are able to maintain the dividend distribution at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum and at the same time to make a 
suitable allocation to the staff pension funds and to write £50,000 
off premises account. In viewing the profits, however, it is necessary 
to bear in mind our large holdings of Government securities, the 
income from which will tend to decrease as the securities which 
bear high rates of interest reach maturity date, when it seems almost 
inevitable that the rate on the loans issued to replace them will 
be on a lower basis. 


There has not been any notable change in money conditions in 
India. The bank rate in that country remained at 3 per cent. through- 
out the year. This rate has been effective since November 28th, 
1935, and for close upon three years prior to that date the rate 
remained at 3} per cent. We have thus had five consecutive years of 
a low bank rate in India, a condition which is possibly without 
precedent in cur generation. 


INDIA’S TRADE BALANCE 


India ended the year with a favourable trade balance of about 
Rs.56 crores, which shows a fall of Rs.24.37 crores when compared 
with the previous year. The value of gold exported during the 
year amounted to £13,708,000, against £24,870,000 in 1936. Trade, 
generally speaking, in that country has not been unsatisfactory— 
though the experiences of some of the leading industries are at present 
not of a very happy nature—but, with the multiplicity of banks now 
operating, all business is keenly competed for and an adequate 
return on the money‘employed in financing trade is not always 
obtainable. I might here mention that the bank is approaching its 
seventy-fifth birthday and it has been our pride during the three- 
quarters of a century in which we have been established to build 
up business connexions which it is our constant effort to maintain 
and to augment by according reasonable facilities to sound enter- 
prises in the spheres where we are engaged. 

I referred last year to the fact that nationalisation is now as 
attractive in India as it is in other countries and it is only to be 
expected that a growing proportion of the internal trade of India will 
be financed by the indigenous banks who, with an increased demand 
for banking facilities, will extend their branches and be well placed 
to deal with it. 

At our last meeting I mentioned that on the day following the 
provinces would commence their autonomous career. A year has 
passed and, in spite of one or two isolated instances of what may 
be regarded, perhaps, as somewhat unfortunate happenings, I think 
you will join with me in congratulating the various Provincial Govern- 
ments on their handling of the tasks appointed to them. This excellent 
start should augur well for the future of the country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 








SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





SIR CHARLES INNES ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tue forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Mercantile Bank of 
India was held on March 29th, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech, after expressing regret at the retirement of 
Lord Catto, from the chair, said : ‘* You will notice in the balance- 
sheet that our deposits are up by £1,350,000 compared with last 
year, and that on the other side there has been an increase of about 
one million sterling in loans and advances. Our allocations to the 
pension fund, the premises account and contingencies are the same 
as last year. The net profit is about the same as last year in spite 
of our having had to provide for National Defence Contribution 
for nine months. You have heard so much of the recovery of trade 
that some of you may have expected a larger figure of profit, but the 
Bank is an exchange Bank mainly engaged in the financing of Eastern 
trade, and it is well known that the recovery of foreign trade has 
lagged behind that of home trade. Moreover, we had special 
difficulties in 1937. 

The year indeed began well. In the first three months trade was 
active in most of the countries in which we operate, and indeed by 
March trade conditions in some of them had almost begun to approach 
the dimensions of a boom. But the second half of the year did not 
fulfil the promise of the first. The first setback was associated with 
what is usually known as the “ gold scare’ in the spring. Then in 
August followed the invasion of China by Japan. You can readily 
imagine kow this war disorganised the trade of China, and its reper- 
cussions were felt in almost every country in which we are established, 
particularly India and Malaya. Finally, there came in the autumn 
the quite unexpected recession of trade in the United States of 
America. The effects of this recession were world-wide, but 
America so dominates the market in such commodities. as rubber 
and tin that nowhere were they felt with greater severity than in 
countries like Malaya. I think I have said enough to show that 
having regard to all the circumstances of the year we may legitimately 
regard our net profit with satisfaction. 


POSITION IN INDIA. 


The two outstanding events of the year in India were the inaugura- 
tion of provincial autonomy and the separation of Burma. Both 
measures imposed extra liabilities on Central revenues, the separation 
of Burma costing 251 lakhs and the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy 198 lakhs. The military operations in Waziristan also 
caused heavy additional expenditure, and it is a testimony to Sir 
James Grigg’s careful husbanding of Central revenues that after pro- 
viding for these extra burdens he was not only able to make an 
immediate contribution of 138 lakhs for the financing of provincial 
autonomy, but was also able to balance his budget for next year 
without any increase of taxation. He is to be congratulated on his 
achievement. It was made possible by the improvement of railway 
revenues and of Customs and Central excise receipts, though I 
regret to notice that all these sources of income deteriorated in the 
later months of the year. The improvement in imports is especially 
gratifying as indicating increased purchasing power. 

Tke tea industry has had a prosperous year, thanks to a skilfully 
managed Restriction Scheme, and though its labour problem still 
remains acute, the coal industry, after a long period of depression, 
is getting more remunerative prices. The cotton mills have also 
done well. The feature of the year for them was a large increase in 
exports both of yarn and cloth, due partly to the preoccupation of 
Japan with the war with China and partly to the stoppage of the 
Chinese mills. I have no good account to give of the great jute industry. 
For reasons into which I have not time to go, the mills entered some 
time ago upon a period of unrestricted competition. It is true that 
they succeeded in getting a record off-take for their products, exports 
of manufactured goods having risen to 1,031,000 tons in 1937 
against 912,000 tons in 1936 and 669,000 tons in 1934. But they 
received very low prices for their goods. Indeed, prices are now at 
an uneconomic level, and moreover stocks, especially of hessians, 
are piling up. Negotiations are now proceeding for a curtailment of 
working hours by agreement, and everyone who has the interests of 
the industry at heart sincerely hopes that they will be brought to a 
successful conclusion, or that some other agreed solution of the 
present difficulties will be found. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR. 


After referring to the position in Burma, Siam, Ceylon and Malaya, 
he said: I am afraid that I cannot paint a very cheerful picture of 
Shanghai. It is true that the value of the trade of the port in 1937 
at 913 million Chinese dollars was only a million dollars less than in 
1936, while the trade of China as a whole was actually greater in 
1937 than in 1936. It increased from 1,647 million Chinese dollars 
to 1,792 millions. These are astonishing figures. They are due, 
of course, to the fact that there was a remarkable expansion of trade 
in the first seven months of the year. By the end of July imports 
had increased by nearly 37 per cent. and exports by 45 per cent. 
The year indeed opened under the most favourable conditions. 
Trade was booming, crops were promising, revenue was increasing 
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and China’s currency and finance had been place ‘ 
footing. The Government was firmly feeble Nani bate 
with its authority extending to all but the most remote Avy 
country, there was a degree of unity hitherto uneaae Of the 
Shanghai Stock Market, which had been through a lon wns, The not 
depression, was moving steadily upwards, and on every id we 
were unmistakable signs of industriai recovery and trade eg © thee shareh 

Then came the tragedy of the Japanese invasion of China. earning 
first rumble of war occurred in the North, but hopes of a », against 
settlement were not dispelled till fighting broke out round rivet 
on August 13th. Fighting continued in parts of the S hangha 
and round Shanghai until November roth, when finally the Chi 
were driven from all surrounding areas. This was a Period of Wh 
anxiety, our chief anxiety being for the safety of our staff anda the Ce 
families in Shanghai. Fortunately all of them came through do. Ir 
scathed, but business, of course, was carried on only under » rete 

: . uisi 
greatest difficulties. The trade of Shanghai dropped from mq 
million Chinese dollars in the last five months of 1936 to 170 mil ig rath 
dollars in the corresponding months of 1937. It is even less are at 
for with Shanghai surrounded by Japanese forces, no communi a js inter 
is possible with the hinterland and export trade is virtual a ‘teres 
standstill. a inte 

I can say nothing of the future except that with a return to normal The fi 
conditions we are well equipped to resume our increasing share of the “ 
financing the trade of Shanghai, and that past experience shows electri 
what astonishing powers of recuperation Shanghai has ; ‘but trad. fit | 
cannot recover until the war ends, and, unfortunately, there are no ny 
signs of an early termination of the struggle. of £74 

The effect of the China-Japanese war was to increase the trade d fine 
of Hongkong. The gross value of the foreign trade in merchandise je WS fr 
increased from $803 millions in 1936 to $1,084 millions in 19), during 
The increase was partially due to the fact that much cargo intends rofi 
for Shanghai was landed at Hongkong, taken delivery of there ani ap | 
re-exported. Many rich refugees poured into Hongkong fron areas 
China, local industries were benefited, and retail trade improved: estima 
but there are no less than 23 recognised banks in Hongkong, and for rat 
competition between them is very keen. All 

We have had a reasonably good year which would have been better ho hi 
had it not been for untoward events, and the prospects for the coming : 
year are not quite so encouraging as they were a year ago, particularly eaterp 
in view of the recent grave deterioration of the political situation in (| The I 
Europe ; but there is no need for pessimism. We have learned tp progra 
take the rough with the smooth, and I think I can say with som a rapi 
confidence that, thanks to the support which you have consistently | 
afforded the board, your Bank is in a strong position. *& kevels 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. ym 

setdac 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LIMITED sr 

RECORD OUTPUT such ¢ 
THE ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd, 
was held on March 30th, at Winchester House, London, E.C, 

Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C. (the chairman), who presided, said 
that the profit for 1937 had amounted to £773,432, which was a The 
increase of £176,252 over the profit realised in 1936. They'hai % propo 
commenced the year with a satisfactory order book and the demand how 1 
for their products was well maintained throughout the year, resulting ear. 
in their having marketed a considerably increased tonnage of y fe 
aluminium—in fact, the largest in the history of the compan, P!% t 

Increases in labour rates and other improved conditions into (§ financ 
duced during the last one and a half years represented an additiono # aroun 
20 per cent. to their wages bill in this country, apart from th maint 
additional cost of the larger number of men who were required Ae 
to operate their various extensions of plant. spite 

The total output of aluminium during 1937 had constituted holdis 
a record. The extensions to which he had referred a year ago hal & one-t! 
made good progress during the year; so much so that he ws & jn th 
pleased to be able to report that the first half of the addition k 
aluminium producing plant at Lochaber had been put into com- markt 
mission earlier this month, and the balance they hoped to have in ® ¢xten 
production before the middle of the present year. Gedu 

It did not appear to be generally recognised that at Lochaber just a 
they possessed by far the largest hydro-electric development di 
Great Britain. The measure of the size of a development of tht @m 
nature was, of course, its annual output capacity in units of electricity — inves 
and not its peak load for short periods. ‘The Lochaber powe ®@ nomi 
station operated on a continuous load and its output already great) BH of y, 


exceeded, and, when completed, would be several times greattt I] 
than, the next largest hydro-electric development in the country. : 
Another feature peculiar to Lochaber was that that large amoutl 
of power was generated in a single power house. 

The enlargement of the alumina works right up to the boundary 
of their property at Burntisland was nearing completion, and as tht 
extra amount of alumina thus provided would be insufficient fr 
their requirements, they had had to find another site for a net, 
and a third, alumina factory. Certain essential factors had limited 
their choice of a site, and after careful investigation of a number 
of possibilities they had finally decided that the most suitable 
location was at Newport, Monmouthshire. That factory, th 
hoped, would reach the producing stage later on this year, and the) 
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had ample room for any extensions which might be required 1% us, 1 

the future. : Equ: 
The outlook for the current year as regarded the business @ over 

the company was encouraging, and they had confidence that th 

would be able, unless anything quite unforeseen occurred, to pul £700 

before them next year as satisfactory a showing as for the past yc g} witn 
The report was adopted and a resolution was passed convertilt very 


the Preference and Ordinary shares into stock. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 607.) 


ot quite so encouraging as they were a year ago.”” Clearly, 
: olders must be prepared for a moderate setback in 
ings, but fortunately all three banks are well buttressed 


against depression. 





* * * 
Cc. E. B. STOCK 

Whatever its critics in the supply industry may say of it, 

Ceniral Electricity Board is achieving what it set out to 
do, In fact, the 1937 report, which should satisfy the most 
inquisitive of stockholders, shows that financially the Board 
ig rather ahead of schedule. The total interest requirements 
ae at present £2,248,325 per annum, of which £1,595,566 
ig interest on the capital of the “ grid ” proper and the balance 
interest on capital applied in standardisation of frequency. 
The first part has to be provided out of the working profit of 
the “grid” while the £652,759 is met by a levy on the 
electricity supply industry. Actually, the “ grid’s ” working 
profit last year was £2,014,508 and as there was other income 
of £74,985 the interest was covered with £493,927 to spare, 
a fine achievement when it is remembered that the tariff 
was framed to cover interest charges over a ten-year period, 
during the first half of which it was not intended to yield 
aprofit. Allowing for the relative importance of the various 
areas which are in operation and those which are not, I 
estimate that the “‘ grid ”’ may be said to have been operating 
for rather less than four years. 

All this is very encouraging for holders of the Board’s stock 
who have had momentary qualms in past years when the whole 
enterprise has at times seemed a risky financial venture. 
The Board is nearing the end of its capital development 
programme and although I should not like to budget on such 
arapid expansion of electricity consumption from today’s 
levels as has been achieved since 1931, I should say that 
demand will continue to grow even in face of a moderate 
setback in trade. The Board’s stocks may, therefore, be said 
tohave won their spurs as a first-class fixed-interest investment 
and now take their place in the august company of stocks 
such as London Power debentures. 

* *x * * 
UNION CORPORATION STRENGTH 

The accounts of the Union Corporation do not tell us what 
proportion of the total income is derived from investments and 
how much from capital ‘profits from share dealings. Last 
year, One imagines, it cannot have been easy to make large 
profits in the Kaffir market, but nevertheless, this mining- 
finance house has succeeded in maintaining its net income 
around the record level of £685,044 set up in 1936, and in 
maintaining the 68 per cent. dividend rate. Moreover, de- 
spite the depreciation in Kaffir share prices, the Corporation’s 
holdings of shares, debentures, &c., which represent roughly 
one-third of the total assets of over £8,000,000, are still carried 
in the balance-sheet at a figure substantially below their 
market value. That is a strong position, and with its interests 
extending beyond the proved gold-producers, such as East 
Geduld, into gold mines, such as Grootvlei and Van Dyk, 
just about to enter the production stage, and base metal and 


diamond shares, the Corporation is entitled to claim high” 


investment status for its shares. They are of 12s. 6d. de- 
nomination, yielding nearly 6 per cent. at the current price 
of 145s.—a sound holding. 

I like the statistical survey which accompanies the report, 
and in present conditions one may draw comfort from some 
of the facts which it brings out. For exampie, the British 
Empire produced 55.6 per cent. of last year’s record gold out- 
put of 35,500,000 fine ounces and over 80 per cent. of the 
gold in central banks and Treasuries, as well as nearly the 
whole of the gold in Exchange Equalisation Funds, is held 
by six of the great democracies. Welcome as it must be to 
the Reichsbank, Austria’s £10,000,000 scarcely alters at all 
this position. Last year, the Corporation’s statisticians tell 
us, the amount of gold in Western boards and Exchange 
Equalisation Funds showed little net variation at something 
over 100,000,000 fine ounces (or the equivalent of roughly 
£700,000,000 at current prices). As everyone knows, 1937 
witnessed both hoarding and de-hoarding movements on a 
Very large scale and, in the spring and early summer, a gold 
(Continued on page 610) 








COMPANY MEETING 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


A DIFFICULT AND TRYING YEAR 








THE Eighty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, was held on March 3oth, at 
38 Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis (the Chairman) presided. 

Mr. A. H. Ferguson (Chief Manager) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I need hardly 
remind you that the year under review has been a trying and difficult 
one for banks primarily concerned with the finance and trade of the 
East and Far East. Through this Far Eastern trade connection, 
with its wide ramifications, we are afforded business contacts with 
all parts of the world. You will appreciate, then, that the difficulties 
and uncertainties from which we suffer as a result of import or quota 
restrictions and of currency regulations are not necessarily confined 
to the countries where we are established. In our own field the 
most disturbing element has been the outbreak of hostilities in 
China during the second half of the year, for which no peaceful 
settlement is so far in sight. 

THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

The balance-sheet figures, as one would expect, reflect the changed 
conditions under which the business of the Bank is now carried on. 
The total of current and other accounts—in other words deposits— 
at call—show a large increase of £4,336,802, whereas fixed deposits 
at £15,553,198 show a decrease of £2,779,707. Combining all 
deposits, there is an increase of £1,557,095. Let us turn for one 
moment to the assets side of the balance-sheet. Our most liquid 
asset—cash in hand and at bankers—has increased by. £1,550,932 
and is approximately 18.68 per cent. of our sight liabilities on current 
accounts. Bills. of exchange at £10,159,417 shows an increase of 
£1,920,027. Taking cash in hand and bills of exchange together, 
these two items represent 39.72 per cent. of all the sight liabilities 
of the Bank, which I am sure you will agree is an exceedingly strong 
and liquid position. ; 

Government and other securities, £21,294,064, compare with 
£23,140,466 at December 31st, 1936, a decrease of £1,846,402, and 
I would emphasise once more that a large proportion of. this total 
consists of short dated securities. Bullion on hand and in transit 
is less by just over £1,000,000, but, as you already understand, 
unless bullion is moving freely this item must of necessity remain 
small. Bills discounted and loans—the backbone of our earning 
power—is practically the same as a year ago; and I can only express 
the hope that world conditions in 1938 will enable us as Bankers to 
participate in an increased volume of trade to the mutual benefits 
of both traders and ourselves. 

The result of the year’s trading is a net profit of £491,065 after 
providing for all bad and doubtful debts, against £496,682 a year ago. 
a decrease of £5,617. When you remember that last year we have 
had to provide a substantial sum for National Defence Contribution. 
I trust you will not consider the result unsatisfactory. We paid 
the usual interim dividend last September, which absorbed £210,00¢ 
leaving at our disposal £467,720. We propose to pay a final dividerd 
at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, to allocate £35,000 again & 
the Officers’ Pension Fund, to set aside £40,000 on account of con- 
tingencies—exactly the same as a year ago—and to carry forward the 
balance of £178,785 to the current year. 

Since I last addressed you, the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
in India has taken place, and although, as might have been expected, 
the working of the Constitution has not run altogether smoothly, 
no unwholesome political opposition has arisen which time, patience 
and goodwill cannot overcome. In the economic sphere, India, in 
common with other primary producers, profited by the general rise 
in commodity prices which took a definite upward trend in the 
last quarter of 1936. The increase both in quantum and value of 
primary commodities substantially enhanced the purchasing power 
of countries producing them. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

It is impossible to overlook the fact that in the second half of 
1937 business all the world over showed a marked recession, of 
which we had increasing evidence as the year drew to its close. 
Amidst the great uncertairtizs of the present economic situation— 
due mainly as you are aware to political causes—together with 
anxieties in regard to a further decline in trade it is most difficult for 
me to forecast the future. 

Under normal conditions, the Far East is a very important field 
of the Bank’s operations, but until the present chaotic conditions 
there show some improvement, I feel it only right—without appearing 
unduly pessimistic, to sound a note of warning that the Bank can 
scarcely look to being able to work profitably in China and Japan 
this year. 

I conclude my remarks by paying a sincere tribute to the efficiency 
and unfailing loyalty of our staff at home and abroad. 

Mr. C. F. Campbell seconded the resolution which was un- 
animously adopted, Sir William Henry Neville Goschen, Bt., K.P.E., 
Mr. Archibald Rose, C.I.E. and Mr. Edward Fairbairn Machay 
were re-elected directors and the auditors Mr. David Charles Wilsen, 
F.C.A., and Mr. Henry Croughton Knight Stileman, F.C.A., were 
re-appointed. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff, 
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COMPANY MEETING 





RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 
IMPORTANT CONTRACT WORKS 
AIR RAID PROTECTION 


THE fifth ordinary general meeting of Richard Costain Limited, was 
held yesterday at Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W 


Mr. R. Arthur Costain (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: There is a reduction in the net profits at £62,692 as against 
£71,025. In view of the extent to which the erection of Dolphin 
Square has occupied the services of the company this is not a matter 
for surprise. The directors’ report indicates the approaching com- 
pletion of Dolphin Square and the satisfactory demand for the 
accommodation provided there. There is full justification for the 
claim that Dolphin Square, in its position on the river front with its 
three-and-a-half acres of quadrangle and gardens, its provision for 
home life, recreation and entertaining and for child welfare, will be 
found to reward the enterprise of your board. 


We recommend a dividend of five per cent., less tax, carrying for- 
ward £28,875. The reserves will be increased by £14,272 and the 
carry-forward reduced by £2,707. The amounts put to reserves 
and carry-forward in the period of the company’s existence would 
have been sufficient to provide, if distributed as dividend, an addi- 
tional dividend at the rate of five per cent. for each year. 


Contract works have been carried out by the company during the 
year, including work for the Iranian Government, London County 
Council, Local Authorities, and important companies, and the ser- 
vices of the company continue to be sought in this class of work. 
The sales of houses this year to the present date on our Elm Park 
Estate are distinctly better than at this date last year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SHELTERS. 


On the general outlook there is one aspect of the defence needs of 
the country that naturally has a bearing on the prospects for the 
building and contracting industry. Your directors early realised 
that when the Government’s plans for air raid protection had matured 
there would be an immediate new call on the resources of the industry 
and, after a personal study of Continental methods and structures, 
they made certain arrangements to enable us quickly to provide air 
raid shelters of proved efficacy. In conjunction with the Westminster 
City Council two types of shelter have been erected at Caxton Hall, 
London, for public inspection and these have created public interest 
throughout the country. 


There has been a great deal of hesitation in the placing of orders 
owing to uncertainty as to how expenditure of this kind would be 
regarded by the authorities in relation to income tax and local rating. 
The Board of Inland Revenue has now defined its attitude towards 
expenditure on air raid precautions, and its is anticipated that em- 
ployers of labour, local authorities and the public will quickly make 
up their minds as to the type of protection they are willing and able 
to provide. I am bound to say, however, that it has been a matter of 
surprise to me to learn that the Home Secretary, ina speech at Bristol, 
referring to expenditure allowable for income-tax purposes, indicated 
that those who had space available to dig deep and simply-constructed 
trenches must regard such expenditure as allowable, while those who 
construct special shelters either standing separately or as an addition 
to an existing structure would be treated as having spent money on 
capital account. 


I would point out that the inevitable result of this will be that the 
newer industrial works having ample site accommodation on the 
outskirts of great cities or in the country will be able, as an item of 
current expenditure, to provide for their employees excellent cover 
from the peril of bomb splinters, while those whose works and offices 
are situated in London and the crowded areas of other great cities, 
if they are not content with precautions of very doubtful efficacy 
against the explosive power and range of the modern bomb, and 
decide to provide effective splinter-proof shelters of the type most 
suited to the limited areas at their disposal, will have to build out of 
capital, with no tax relief whatever and an unknown further liability 
for rating. I would urge that the Government find without further 
delay some method of encouragement—and that of a retrospective 
nature—so that those vitally essential works shall not be delayed fur- 
ther through doubt or uncertainty. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the 
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scare, but few will now quarrel with the Corporation’s yer ts 
that the Exchange Equalisation Funds showed ment Te 
capable of taking up the major stresses of th ' 3: 
the mejor suey of hoe te HO 

Venturers’ Corner ae 
Gone are the days when International Holdings shan But the 
were a name to conjure with in Wall Street and Thro 4104 
Street. The company has now settled down to the com. The Bi 
fortable, if prosaic, existence of an investment trug: ; ros 
income is no longer swollen by profits from spectaculy whe 
financial deals, but is drawn from a more or less staid POrtholiy ME establist: 


of investments. In the 1929 boom International Hol 
shares rose to 350 dollars; in the subsequent crash ! 
collapsed to 190 dollars in less than a month. Now the Prelin 
price is one dollar or the equivalent of only 10 dollars jim African 
the old form after adjusting for the 10 for 1 share sj portant 
I am not suggesting that even at today’s low price there} Africa 3 
much attraction for the short-term speculator. Neither th — 
outlook for Wall Street in general nor the American utility ME heen cu 
industry in particular holds out any solid hope of quid compan 
recovery. But the prospects are not uninteresting for speculatoy i during t 
willing to take a longer view. shares 3 
Under the proposed reorganisation scheme shareholdey im premiut 
will receive 1 new share for every 5 held, so that thy together 
new shares will have to stand at § dollars to leave holde, 
in the same position as they now occupy. Last year’s ny 


earnings, in relation to the new capitalisation, were equivaley = 
to just over } dollar per share, giving an indicated eaming he 


yield, on a price of § dollars, of just over 10 per cent, & fn part 
far as capital is concerned, the break-up value of the asses, deserve 
other than the substantial holding in Hydro-Electric Secuy-M London 
ties, is about 1} dollars per share. At the current price off with th 
1 dollar a buyer is therefore acquiring an interest in a welhj™ buildin 
spread portfolio, over one-half of which is outside Americ,gg Pan's ‘ 
with the interest in the Hydro-Electric included for nothin, jf °° 
If, as I fear is probable, Wall Street drifts a little lowe 

before recovering, International Holdings may beom™ == 
available for ? or § dollars. An order to buy at such prics COMP: 
should one day show a useful profit. _ 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


MINING FINANCE PROFITS. baa er 
AFTER a year of disastrous declines in the price of golM Color 
mining shares, and of unnecessary misgivings about the futurf who pr 
price of gold, the reports of the leading mining finance housajim years 1° 
and of their chief operating companies make a very creditabkgm aud it ' 


showing. There has been no general deterioration in tk —_— 
earnings of the mining companies. The finance hows, reed 


which draw their revenues from market sperations in tk factorils 
shares as well as from dividends, have been exposed to unusili importa 
risks and in general have come through the ordeal with flying Australi 
colours. In addition to the accounts of the Union Corporation from tt 
discussed by “ Custos,” there have been published in the lastfenfim the yea 
days those of the Anglo-American Corporation of Sout it migt 
Africa, the African and European Investment Trust, and'th a 
Rand Mines group. the reni 

The results of the Anglo-American Corporation are eXtHi® Raceco) 
tionally favourable ; the 1937 profit of £1,638,678 shows ai Ascot ; 
increase of £477,040. In addition, a sum of £750,000, agallsi® but we 
£1,500,000, was brought into account from share premiumg™ be han 


The contribution to general reserve is £1,000,000 compati og 
with £1,800,000, and the dividend has been raised frog wi 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. with 900,000 more Ios. ordinal] ae = 


shares ranking than in the previous year. Good results a 

shown by many of the units in this group. In_ partici te no 
Brakpan, Daggafontein and Springs Mines all milled recom dificul 
tonnages and Anglo-American Investment Trust showed # would 
net profit of £577,823 compared with £263,424 and paid The 


dividend of 4s. per share compared with Is. per share. cep 
* * * * For 

RAND AND CROWN MINES RESULTS. of 193 

Rand Mines, which is the opposite number in Johannesvug™ in the 
to Central Mining and Investment Corporation in Lond of the 
also shows a very satisfactory profit. Working profit for® ao 
year was £960,578, a decrease of £2,000. Dividends amounil ae 
to 160 per cent. have again been paid and the balance caftl makin 


forward is reduced by £44,574 to £564,606. The profit GR con: 
realisation of investments naturally showed a sharper deci The 
(Continued on page 611.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 610.) 
ig by £66,212 to £271,092. This sum, together with 







veuie an from the year’s profit, has been added to the invest- 
h Vetdig Mf reserve. The investment portfolio has been increased 


by £433-438 to £4,347.547, and the aggregate market value 
of the holdings largely exceeds this amount. The operating 
‘os of the Central Mining-Rand Mines group milled dur- 

ing the year 18,590,000 tons of ore, an increase of 458,500 tons. 
But the average yield declined by 0.087 dwt. per ton to 
104 dwt. while the working costs rose by Id. per ton. 

Rend Mines report announced that the operations of 
Mines continued to give satisfactory results. Dividends 

per cent. were again paid by this company, and the net 

of £3,166,730 was only £55,952 less than the record figure 


eablished in 1936. 


I 


* * * 


AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Preliminary figures are also published of the results of the 
African and European Investment Company which has im- 
ant interests in the coal and steel industries of South 
Aftica as well as in the gold and diamond mining industries. 
The company’s net profit for the year was reduced to £478,838 
compared with £807,888. The total dividend for the year has 
heen cut by 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. The whole of the 
company’s outstanding 64 per cent. debentures were redeemed 
during the year and replaced by an issue of 519,206 £1 ordinary 
shares at £2 per share. There is therefore a substantial share 

jum item. ‘This is transferred to the general reserve, 
together with £5,594 against £150,000 from the year’s profit. 

* * * * 


HousE BUILDING PROSPECTS. 

Sir Enoch Hill’s speech to the members of the Halifax 
Building Society ¢ontained, as usual, important reflections 
on the probable lines of development in the housing industry. 
In particular, his views on the house versus flat question 
deserve attention. He concedes that the residential flat in 
London and in some of the large towns has attractions compared 
with the individual- house. But he does not look upon flat 
building as a solution to the nation’s housing problem, and 
points out that for more than a century and a half the building 
society movement has fostered carefully the instinct for home 

(Continued on page 612.) 








£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... eee coe eee ove £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve aa on a a ont £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available 1n all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 
ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Tue annual general meeting of Ericsson Telephones, Limited, 
was held on March 30th in London. 





f gold. Colonel Sir Harold A. Wernher, K.C.V.O. (the chairman), 
: futur who presided, said in each of his last three speeches, covering the 
houss—M™ years 1934, 1935 and 1936, he was able to report record order books, 
~ditabkim and it was gratifying for him again this morning to inform the 
in tem Stareholders that 1937 had provided them with further records for 
houses A OUPUL, net profit and volume of work in hand. Their business with 
in tg Ountties within the British Commonwealth had been very satis- 
sod factorily maintained, and at the moment they had in progress 
nus important contracts for automatic telephone exchanges for the 
fying Australian Post Office. Their various departments all benefited 
oratog™ ftom the improved trading conditions which prevailed throughout 
ast fevfmm the year, and each contributed to the satisfactory trading results. 
oui It might not be out of place to mention one particular contract, 
nd the it was one which was of general interest ; he referred to an 
order received from the Racecourse Betting Control Board involving 
exo the renewal of a substantial portion of the electric totalisator at Ascot 
a Racecourse. The contract, which would be completed in time for the 
WS GEE Ascot meeting this year, would not only give greater flexibility 
gains would materially increase the rapidity with which bets could 
nium be handled, and should thus enable a larger volume of betting 
paige t be dealt with. 
from It was always a pleasure to him to direct their attention to the very 
dinar efficient telephone service which had been developed in this country 
ts at by the British Post Office. There used to be a tendency to criticise 
ical ly any enterprise conducted by the State, but there could 
a be no doubt whatever that the Post Office handled a great and 
6 difficult business with an efficiency and singleness of purpose which 
ved HE would do credit to any commercial organisation anywhere. 
aid There was no disposition to stand still ; on the contrary constant 
efforts were made to develop and improve an excellent service, 
and they were happy to be associated with them in that good work. 
For the first three months of the year their sales were in excess 
of 1937 and they had a record volume of work in hand ; furthermore, 
uta im the future they should reap the benefit of the increased capacity 
ndo the factory. Under nornal trading conditions those facts alone 
i tHE Would justify a very optimistic outlook. 


The available balance in the profit and loss account was £147,965, 
it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 12 per cent. free of tax, 
18 per cent. free of tax for the year, plus a bonus of 7 per 

Cent. also free of tax, and to carry forward £36,708. 














Teport was unanimously adopted. 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
: OIL WHARVES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND TEN PER CENT. TAX FREE 


Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of the London & Thames 
Haven Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on March 28th at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Thos. C. J. Burgess, chairman and joint managing director, 
who presided, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said that the profits amounted to £203,767, after providing £19,806 
against the guarantee for the preference share interests of C.I.M. 
Holdings. A dividend of 10 per cent., free of tax, was recommended. 
Last year he had stated that 1936 had been the closing of one stage 
in the company’s history and the beginning of a new one. Subse- 
quent events had justified the remark, the contract between the 
company and the Shell interests having been terminated at the end 
of 1937, and no attempts had been made towards its renewal. The 
board had been criticised for having quarrelled with the company’s 
bread and butter. That, of course, was absurd, and events had 
shown how wise the directors had been in taking a long view of the 
situation and in looking further afield for their income than the very 
confined business they had done in the old days. By virtue of the 
Mucking Line limit in the Thames, beyond which low test petroleum 
in bulk had not been allowed to be carried by importing tank ships, 
Thames Haven had always been referred to as having a monopoly. 
That was quite untrue, and in the last 30 years there had been many 
attempts to get the import line for low test petroleum ships removed 
higher up the river. 

Dealing with the situation in Eire, the chairman said: Another 
matter which I want to refer specially to is the Irish National Refinery 
position. The Irish National Refineries, Ltd., is a company formed 
with £1,000,000 ordinary share capital and £1,000,000 debentures. 
The company was formed to refine and manufacture, under licence 
from the Government, the whole of the petroleum products required 
by the Irish Free State, now known as Eire, and under arrangements 
made with the Government of Eire, it is assured of a constant equal 
profit which will enable it to pay a dividend on its ordinary shares 
of 10 per cent. and interest on its debentures of 5 per cent. It is not, 
therefore, in any sense a speculative venture. 

The company’s usefulness at Thames Haven will remain, but one 
must not expect its business there to be so large or so remunerative, 
and everybody directly interested in this company’s future will, I 
am sure, agree with your board that it is rightly necessary for this 
company to undertake the completion of the Irish Refinery. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ownership. He made a plea to local authorities to confine 
themselves in the next five or six years to the 430,000 houses 
and residential flats they would have to build to provide accom- 
modation for those displaced through slum clearance and over- 
crowding under the Bill now before Parliament and to leave 
to private enterprise the provision of small houses under the 
housing Acts of 1933/36. 
* + * a 
LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN. 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess, the Chairman of London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves, faced his shareholders on Monday 
in a fighting spirit. He showed that he was reconciled to the 
loss of the company’s contract with the Shell group and to the 
fact that business at Thames Haven may not be so large or so 
remunerative as it has been in the past. He expressed himself 
as even more determined to press ahead with the building of 
the Irish National Refinery. The London and Thames Haven 
Company is, he announced, to take control of that unit and 
directly to finance it. He indicated that the Irish Refinery 
would be completed in 12 to 15 months’ time. When that 
position has arrived and satisfactory profits are being earned, a 
public issue or offer of shares is to be made. In the meantime 
the London and Thames Haven Company are to lend financial 
assistance to the Irish company, and in Mr. Burgess’s view 
they will thus be able to replace the income which they may 
lose from the declining side of its business. 

* x * * 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM DEVELOPMENTS. 

The British Aluminium Company last year increased its 
profits and its dividend and produced a record tonnage of 
its product, in spite of rising labour costs, which in the past 
18 months have added 20 per cent. to the company’s wages 
bill in this country. Behind that achievement lies a story 
of research and the development of new uses to which Mr. 
R. W. Cooper devoted a large part of his speech to the share- 
holders on Tuesday. The developing fields for aluminium 
which he discussed included the road transport industry, 
the building industry, the aircraft industry, the packing of 
goods, and, naturally, the kitchen. He reported steady 
progress in the normal fields for the application of aluminium 
as well as the development of new ones. He announced that 
the company had extended up to the limit of its property at 
Burntisland and is now building a third alumina works at 
Newport, Monmouth, and he spoke with considerable hope- 
fulness of the company’s financial prospects this year. 

* * x * 


RICHARD COSTAIN PROGRESS. 

While refusing to foreshadow the future, Mr. R. A. Costain, 
the chairman of Richard Costain, the public works contractors, 
was able on Wednesday to give the shareholders the satis- 
factory news that sales of houses this year had been distinctly 
better than in the corresponding period of last year. He 
indicated that the general reserve of £50,000 was adequate for 
present purposes. Mr. Costain dealt at length with the 
problem of whether expenditure on bomb-proof shelters 
would receive relief from income tax and rating assessments, 
and urged the Government to give some further encourage- 
ment in that direction. 

J.D. M. 
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Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE 
by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 
Marie Ney, Harcourt Williams, Alan Napier 
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1 So 4 1S 7 (8 19 Thy 
11 |12 13 Pak ky 
14 15 ee 
16 17 18 19 
20 a 
22 g 24 (25 AG 
26 27 28 29 ie 
30 31 132 ee 
33 
ACROSS 5. It takes much to swear lik 
1. Removes cattle — not an him. : : 
American cowboy at a 6. and 3. This doesn’t make 
round-up. date very definite. 
9. with 16. Sum of money that 7. rev. You're sure to b 
is satisfactory. coon ga this part of 4 
11. The modern counterpart of . ; 
what threatened 17 ? * - cerning a male offspring 
: 9. at fish usually do, 
14. When this puzzle appeared. 40, Reed’s song (anag,). 
(Three words.) 12. Turn away from—forcin 
16. rev. See 9 across. food, I suppose. 
17. His sword is an imminent 13. My first and second am 
danger. unchecked in 10. 
19. rev. with 22. You’re likely to 15. Purposeless. 
lose the money if it’s in your 18. rev. “‘ Memory, the wands 
pocket. of the brain, 
20. Animal of 334 yards—liter- Shall be a fume, and te 
ally ! receipt = reason 
21. My first is unchecked in 20 ERNE : 
my second in I across. j bad — oon 
22. rev. See 19 across. common. 
23. Concerned with stripes. 25. rev. Often hailed in th 
26. rev. Sea-bream. street. 
27. Put it over quickly. 29. Unit of germ-plasm. 
28. Deadly truths ! 31. Adroit ever after this, 
oO. . A baker’ k is irrit- 
3 od aker’s work is irri SOLUTION TO 
32. — hot anger about this CROSSWORD NO. 287 
ecree. 
33. Regularly checkered—with 
reference to game ? 
DOWN 
1. A boxer does not like to be 
in this Court. 
2. News slid (anag.). 
3. rev. See 6. 
4. Causes spray. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 287 is the Rev. J. S. Wright, 
Southwell, Notts. 

















f BUMPUS 


BOOKS that help to provide a_back- 
ground of essential fact to opinions and 
arguments on Foreign Affairs are on 
show, and a useful list has been printed. 
The best Maps and Guides are at Bumpus. 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1= 
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for 5 "99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
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PERSONAL 


TT is IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
| BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
jor the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
Fnd and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road. Stepney, E. 1. 


had £100 recently lor a 15-02. Georgian 
Ges tilaer £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom _paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday, 
RJ. DaviES, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May. 2437. 


HACKWARD YOUNG MAN or one requiring 

supervision successfully treated. Private house 

i ighly recommended. From seven guineas weekly. 
Box No. A710, The Spectator. 

PARRISTER and Chartered Secretary requires 

B Secretarial or legal appointment.—Box No. A.711. 




















YOMPETENT COMPANION-SECRETARY | re- 
quired for young writer, indifferent health, from 
April onwards. French and one other language 
essential, Travelling, friendly companionship, small 
mount of typing. Preference will be given to person 
who is free for at least two years; six weeks’ holiday 
from one another; six months trial period. Salary 
{250, all expenses paid. In second year, with 
improved health, roaming world visits. —Answer 
Box No. 681—DorLAND, 65 Champs Elysées, Paris, 
and expect three weeks’ delay in advertiser’s reply. 
NMETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 
NASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
‘, Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 


YRENCH taught conversationally by thoroughly 
experienced Parisian.—HENRI BERNOT, 7 Gwynn 
House, Lower Sloane Street, Sloane Square, S.W 











EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 

REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
YTAMMERING and its fears overcome by the expert 

\) advice given by Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 

Court Mansions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. 

Museum: 3665. 

JOTHING again should ever bore you ; 

LN) We've found TOM LONG Tobacco for you. 

i emeeniaakeatenl 

















UAKERISM.—Intormation and literature respect- 

ing the faith and practice of the Religious Society 

of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 

Service COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 

YTAMMERING AND SPEECH DEFECTS.—A 
\) FREE LECTURE by W. A. Carot, the Eminent 
Specialist. Explaining psychological causes and correct 
cure—CaxTON HALL, Westminster, Monday next at 
7.30 p.m. 


0 DIABETICS, GOOD NEWS! Cadbury’s have 

_ perfected a special chocolate suitable for diabetic 
patients which retails at only 1s. per packet. This is 
obtainable from most chemists and high-class grocers, 
confectioners, and Boots’ branches. 














____ CINEMAS 


a. CINEMA, 
é Oxford St., Ger, 2981. 
See France’s defence against Germany. 
. “THE MAGINOT LINE ” (A), 
the topical Spy film, with Victor Francen and Vera 
orene, 











INDIASCEYLON 


® 7 
Luxurious travel by 
vn o 
City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed amd equipped to 
j meet Eastern conditions, 
can be yours if you book 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 


-~. East. 
. _/BOMBAYEKARACHI £40 
COLOMBO£4I°MADRASE43 
Po catcurta £45 
= ELLERMAN’S 


CITYEHALL LINES 


Write for 104-106 Leadenhall Street, 
oe = London, E.C.3. Arenue2i24 
specta Ojf-~ 

ie facili. Tower Building, Liverpool. 
ties. 75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


rh IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT 
TUTOR AND REGISTRAR. Commencing stipend 
not less than £250 with residence throughout the year.— 
Further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





IHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of VICE-WARDEN AND LIBRARIAN. Stipend 
£180 to £200 per annum, together with Board and 
Residence. Duties to commence September 12th, 
1938, or such date as may be arranged. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, 13, to whom 
all applications should be sent not later than ‘Tuesday, 
April 26th. 

HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


ASHBURNE HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 





Applications are invited from graduates for the Post 
of TUTOR (Part time) in charge of the Mary Worth- 
ington Wing. Stipend £100 per annum, together 
with Board and Residence. Duties to commence 
September 2oth, 1938, or such date as may be arranged. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester 13, to whom 
all applications should be sent not later than Tuesday, 
April 26th. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 

A (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Applv 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 














LECTURES 
LECTURE FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
on 
“ MENTAL HEALTH AS A NATIONAL 
PROBLEM,” 


by 
H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P, 
Senior Honorary Physician, Tavistock Clinic 
(Institute of Medical Psychology), 
will be given at 
BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOUSE, 
on Thursday, April 7th, 1938, at 8 p.m. 

Chair to be taken by Mr. Ernest Bevin, General Secre- 
tary of the Transport and General Workers Union. 

ADMISSION FREE: Tickets on application to 
SECRETARY, B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1. 














5 healt OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF DIVINITY AND 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


The University Court of the University of Aberdeen 
invites applications for the CHAIR OF DIVINITY 
AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Secretary 
to the University by May 7th, 1938. 

The University Court and the Board of Nomination 
reserve their respective rights to appoint or nominate 
any person whether he may have lodged his name 
or not. 

By the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1932, the Chair 
is a Non-Denominational one. 

The salary proposed is £925 with a Manse. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 
University of Aberdeen, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schooi 
H on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and tor the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE 3DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
y LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers ot gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











: 
IF YOU 
were rescued 
from the sea— 


pence. 





Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No family standby for nearly 60 years.” 

eS ee ee ee a TAMAR INDIEN Brand is just as effective 
for biliousness, loss of appetite, headache, 
hemorrhoids, gastric and intestinal troubles, etc. 
Safe for children. Non-habit-forming. In lozenge 


these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
| generously in pounds, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


| IFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
| [he tARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E.. 


Hon. Treasurer Secretary 





shillings or 





form. 3/- per box. 


London, S.E.1. 
| 











never fails,” writes Mrs. R. 


—TAMAR INDIEN, 59 Southwark Bridge Road, 


"Your grand old Remedy for 


















LONSTIBATION | 





“It has been our 


Of Chemists and Stores or 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 
Davies’s, the well-known Civil Service Tutors, 
offer complete courses = excellent prospects. 


Also 
CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINIS’ TRATIVE GROUP. 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP: 
Lectures or private tutorials in beg subjects. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. Park 4414 5. 
hs ELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. er ie Bureau 
of the above Educational Agency gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all types, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TRAININGS, 50 Great Russell Street. W.C.1 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 















The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIPS each of the value of £275 for one 
year, and NINE POSTGRADUATE STUDENT- 
SHIPS of the value of £150. The Studentships are 
open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 
University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must 
reach the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
The Senate House, W.C.1 (from whom_ further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than May Ist, 
1938. 
February; = 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
oe OWE COLLE GE FOR GIRLS, 
COBBOLD’S POINT, FELIXSTOWE. 

, The Scholarship Examination will be held between 

fay oth and 13th. 

Six Scholarships, and several Exhibitions, £60-£30, 
are offered, two of which may be reserved for music 
(preferably strings), for candidates of sufficient merit. 

Entries by April 9th. 

Age under 15 on June Ist, 1938. 

__ For r particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Q CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
, TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 

a age of the pupil, district preferred 

d rough idea of fees should be given. 
I. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 





AUT HORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xe. 


“4 UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly typed. 
| Is. per thousand words.—Mzss Coustas, 49 Lad- 
broke Grove, W.11. 


EARN Tiny 
4 Highest paid literary 
waiting. Details. 3. — SERVICE, 
ITERARY Typev “rans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
41s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N 
McFar.ane(C),The Study,96Marine Pde.,L eigh-on-Sea 


‘QONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
b compositions also considered for publication, 
Send MSS. to PETER DeErREK LtTpD. (Dept. S.), 


140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 








Sentiment and Verse _ Writing. 
work. Over 80 buyers 
Glenside, (S2), Plymouth, 












T\YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000- 
*Phone Brixton she ee Turney Road, S.E. 21. 


WHERE HELP Is W ANTED 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
AS A CAREER 


offers great opportunities for those who 
have kept abreast of modern develop- 
ments in publicity, portrait, miniature, 
colour and fashion photography, camera 
journalism and sub-standard cine work. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 26. 


REIMANN 
SCHOOL 


rok 


Write for Prospectus P.14, 
4/10 Regency St., London, 
S.W.1. Victoria 3131. 








PUBLICATIONS 


ie ae month over 28,000 people read The East End 
“4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will sent you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
atc | es 

















FRESH FRUIT 


“JAFFA ORANGES. Case 150 finest juicy, 17s. 6d. 
e case 80 large Seédiens Grapefruit, 17s. ; case : 
half oranges, half grapefruit, 18s. Carriage paid. Cash 
with order.—SunrRIPE Fruit (V. 1), Liverpool. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
C OPIES. ake ]. G: ASTON, 76 Strand, W.C 2. ( Tem. 3048) 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


Turkeys, £1 each; Spring 

Boiling Fowl, $s. pair, trussed. 
2s. 6d., all Post Paid.—Nora 
rm, Re 5 scarbery, C ork. 











PAs! rER.—Largest 
q, Chicken, 8s. pair ; 
30 Primrose Plants 
DONOGHUE, Manor F 















MISCELLANEOUS 


| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnacGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 


ASSOCIATION 


FOUR YOUNG CHILDREN, mother a widow 
of 42, takes paying guests but income is under £1 per 
week after paying rent. Funds urgently required 
for children’s nourishment. 

This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds are 
urgently required. 


PLEASE HELP! 


__THE SECRETARY, 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 
)\NLY lady, aged 4 43. 
PLEASE 
ppeal S. 
74 Brook 


( Two YEARS TO LIVE, 

<i from incurable form of Palsey. 
HELP us to care for her to the end.—A 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
Green, W. 6 


NURSING AND MEDICAL 


CiPRING in the Country in Charming Rest Home’ 
b Well heated. Beautiful surroundings, Distant 





view sea. Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No 
Nursing, but Medical instructions observed. Prices 
from {2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 








N oe oe ee SILK DRESSES 
Ll in over 200 delightful patterns 
and shades to measure from 27/6 
Se auaye a dress sent on approval. 

Vrite for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 
I EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 

children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. 





All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe. Shetland. 

1/- DIRTY WALLPAPER, ga and Ceilings 
|/~ made like new with NEWMEX. Save cost and 
inconvenience of redecorating. 9 P.O. or stamps 
brings large packet.—NEWMEX, 14-16 Regent Street, 
London. 





TO LET 


ORNWALL, POLZEATH. 

/ Bungalow overlooking sea; 
Glorious sands, good surfing. 
PEN-ROY. 





— Well-Furnished 
every convenience. 
tennis, golf.—APLIN. 





ERSE Y —W ell furnished | Bungalow overlooking sea. 
e 3 beds. Good sands, surfing, golf. ‘Till July 15th, 
2 gns. week.— STAPLETON, “‘ Sands,”’ St. Brelade. 





SSS 


_ HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsks 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (06 Belgrave Ron) pe 
B= —Room and Sealine y da nig 


SW 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 an Oda night, op 34 


TWICH SPA.—WORCES1 TERSHIRE RRS 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all wit Po 
Suites 24 new 














h. & 


water. room: 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide ‘fom RL ag 
J,.‘DINBURGH.— —THE ALISON HOTEL Nees 
4Crescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest” Edinburee aah 31 
REFRESH YOURSELVES in English Comme 
Ask for Denies List (3d. post fi J 
HOTELS managed by the 2 INN 
PEOPLE? S REFRESHMENT "HOUSE 
es. ae in Ss ae LTD 
TD. 
peg T. GEORGE’S House, 193 Regayy 








whan at Ste a —_—— 
TARWICK CLUBLTD.21 St. Geomses Sp ae a 
W —Room and breakfast 5s., one - ae at No 


or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. * Right oF 356, 








——S—S. 
a 


GUEST HOUSES 





) SUSSEX XVth C. house modernised, 
W e work April-July. Downs, pense anda 
(near).—ALLUM, Bignor, Pulborough. (Sutton a 


———— 
WHERE TO STAY 
HE BOURNEMOUTH 


position, West Cliff Front, 
Service and Cuisine. Resident 











. 
HYDRO, — ley 
noted for Comfor, 
Physician. T. No. 341 


cnsee La an 








———_. 


——— 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOXHILE (botnet eee: -—HAVEN. 
orking, Surrey).—BU 
|pubee'se 8 y) RFORD BRIDGE 
E OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 

BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR Chom 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
CRIEFF (Perths). Pighal  S ARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. F 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISHR. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOU TH (Cornw: all). —FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose V. ALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
sae OW MANOR HOTEL. 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNS TANTONCLS STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOC i AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W C.r, 
a ITED SERVICES 
8-102 Cromwell Road. S.W A, J 
MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HY are 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT AR 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROY. ae MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTE 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PeErwick Bay & Link 
RHOSNEIGR anaes) —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN: 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOU 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). » TAWKST ONE PK., Weston 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horm 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- 1% .—BEN WYViS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTL . 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsieignton .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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